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B ack in the days when regionalism 
was still considered cute, people 
used to talk about the Atlantic 
inferiority complex. Those were the 
days before western affluence, Rene 
Levesque, the constitutional crisis, 
bumper stickers that advised letting 
those eastern (read, central Canadian) 
bastards freeze in the dark, Brian Peck- 
ford, Angus MacLean’s appearance 
on Front Page Challenge (see Harry 
Bruce’s column, page 62), and other 
modern milestones. 

Back then, it was a popular axiom, 
especially popular if you came from 
away or had been away for a while, 
that Atlantic Canadians’worst enemies 
were themselves. Only believe in your¬ 
selves, the gospel went, and ye shall be 
saved. (That was one theory, anyway. 
There was another, murmured about 
mostly in private, which held that the 
explanation for our inferiority complex 
was that we had a lot to feel inferior 
about.) 

What kept the people of this region 
from throwing aside their insecurities 
and listening as the bells of the positive 
thinkers Norman-Vincent-Pealed us 
toward a better way of life was the 
suspicion that it was going to take a 
little more than that. We had our 
beaches, our unspoiled (almost) forests, 
the sea, rocks, that easy, slow-paced 
way of life. But they cut no ice in the 
boardrooms or at the bank. What did 
was what we thought would do it all 
along: Money. The discovery of pos¬ 
sibly vast reserves of minerals offshore. 
Economic independence. 

It changed the way we thought 
about ourselves. No need now for 
anyone to say that we were a bunch of 
old sweethearts but if only we’d learn 
to speak up for ourselves. We were 
prepared to give out with a little lip at 
the slightest provocation, or even none 
at all. Whatever else they called Brian 
Peckford, nobody called him a sweet¬ 
heart. Then, just as we’d found our 
regional voice, regionalism was out. It 
was not only unacceptable but un- 
Canadian. 

People who find it impossible to 
understand the resistance—sometimes, 
admittedly, unreasonable—of many 
Atlantic Canadians to the noble senti¬ 
ments of the Canada-first shock troops 
may learn something from the Special 
Report on page 46 of this issue. In it, 
Michael Harris pulls together the ele¬ 



ments that have produced the most 
striking paradox in Canada today: 
Newfoundland, the province with the 
most brilliant economic prospects in 
the country, stands in crushing eco¬ 
nomic straits, a victim of its own past, 
a hostage to its own future. It’s a sad 
story, but not unfamiliar in the region. 

Till now, the choice for these four 
provinces has been a simple one: De¬ 
pendence on the few large private 
industries who were willing to locate 
here or dependence on government, no 
questions asked or tolerated. Take it 
or leave it. We took it because it was all 
there was and it was difficult, occasion¬ 
ally, to tell one form of dependency 
from another. In Cape Breton, the coal 
and steel industry went from pater¬ 
nalistic private enterprise to paterna¬ 
listic public enterprise, hardly missing 
a beat. 

The price we paid was in the coin of 
our own pride. We made few, if any, of 
the decisions which most strongly 
affected our lives and those we did 
make were often made under duress. 
Long-term gain in return for short¬ 
term advantage. Our rights for their 
jobs. Our control for their cash. 

“Like a dance hall girl,” Michael 
Harris writes, “Newfoundland has al¬ 
ways been in greatest danger from her 
partners.” So, too, the other three 
Atlantic provinces. If our much-trod¬ 
den toes are sensitive these days, there 
are reasons. 

Harris’s special report doesn’t pro¬ 
vide justification for the regional ex¬ 
tremism that you can find in parts of 
these provinces, just as you can find it 
in most other parts of Canada. Nor 
should it. But it may help explain why 
people don’t find us so cute anymore. 
It’s hard to be cute when you’re fighting 
for your life. And, for the people of 
Atlantic Canada, survival has come to 
mean making sure that, among other 
things, all the important decisions 
aren’t made out of town. 
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Feedback 


No longer acceptable 

I enjoyed Silver Donald Cameron’s 
amusing A Life in Litter-ehore (Book 
Column, December-January) up to a 
point. I sincerely doubt, however, that 
parents of children who suffer from 
anemia or club feet will find the line, 
“Mr. Ream is completely absorbed in 
protecting at least the skeleton of his 
club-footed, anemic, Mongoloid crea¬ 
tion,” something to laugh about. My 
wife and 1 have a soon-to-be-six-year- 
old son who has Down’s Syndrome 


(Mongoloidism) and we find Mr. 
Cameron’s remarks downright offen¬ 
sive. It is no longer socially acceptable 
to search for humor in the physical and 
mental handicaps of others. 

Bonar A. (Sandy) Gow 
Dawson Creek, B.C. 

Riding the rail rider 

It’s a shame Marilyn MacDonald 
compares European and Canadian 
train service ( Europe by Rail , Travel, 


December-January) when she hasn’t 
been on a Canadian train in seven 
years. In this same period, VIA Rail 
has rejuvenated Canadian passenger 
service. While Insight' s editor dep¬ 
recates Canadian trains, Maine Times 
has published an enthusiastic article 
about the Canadian train in Maine, 
the only rail passenger service in that 
state. 

Martin Rudy Haasex 
Chester, N.S. 

Pity 

Up at Ours may have “swept the 
country” (Up at Ours Goes Up and 
Up , Media, December-January), but 
not New Brunswick. We have no CBC 
station here and the local affiliate 
decided not to carry the show. You 
may have to add another line to stories 
about CBC shows: “But not in New 
Brunswick.” Pity. 

David Frank 
Fredericton, N.B. 

We-ah culpa 

While basically well researched, 
there is one blatant error in He Sells 
Horses, Doesn't He? He Sure Does 
(Sports, December-January) which 
would make anyone who follows the 
trotters and pacers chuckle. James 
“Roach” MacGregor doesn’t have 
Meadow Skipper and Steady Star 
“standing” at his Glengyle Farm. What 
he has are direct offspring of Meadow 
Skipper, the premier standardbred stal¬ 
lion in the world, and Steady Star, one 
of the top ten stallions. 

Courtney B. Mason 
Fredericton, N.B. 

Editor's Note: The error occurred 
during editing. 

Ho! Ho! Ho! 

You must have heard me laugh 
today all the way from across the Bay 
of Fundy. Ray Guy’s column A Time 
for Nomads to Put Down Roots 
(December-January) is a gem where 
each sentence packs a punch of its 
own. Much as I enjoy Allan Fothering- 
ham, I’ll take Ray Guy anytime. His 
brand of salt comes beautifully coated 
with honest Newfie fun. 

Therese d'Amour 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

Phonics forever 

Your article Joe Can't Read. Does 
the Government Care? (Education, 


Atlantic Canada’s State-of-the-Art Recording Studio 


• Single and album production from 
original taping to packaged records 

• Sound recordings for film and 
broadcast applications 

• 24, 16, 8, and 2-track recording 

• Commercial production, all at very 
competitive rates 

• Equipment is by MCI, Ampex, Sound- 
craft, Lexicon, Neumann, AKG, Eventide 

• The most complete collection of out¬ 
board processing devices to be found in 
any Canadian studio 


A host of musical instruments are 
available in-house 

You’ll enjoy the relaxed atmosphere 
of our wood-paneled studio and large 
control room 


For more information, contact: 

Russ Brannon 

Solar Audio & Recording Ltd. 

160 Wyse Road Plaza, 

Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B3A 1M5 
(902) 463-5557 
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December-January) misses the point. 
The best, some would say only, way to 
teach reading is by using phonics, a 
method in which students are taught 
the 44 sounds of letters of the alphabet 
and decode unfamiliar words by put¬ 
ting the sounds together. We don’t 
need federal help as your article sug¬ 
gested; in fact, federal involvement 
would be a violation of the constitution 
which makes education a provincial 
responsibility. 

David Burris 
Lower Sackville, N.S. 


Ken Smith travels 

We had a visitor from Nova Scotia 
for the holidays who brought us a 
reminder of Canadian Christmases: 
Barley toys, ribbon candies and candy 
canes. After reading about Nova Sco¬ 
tian candy maker Ken Smith in the 
December-January issue (Folks), 1 
checked under the tree and discovered 
that our barley toys were, indeed, Ken 
Smith’s. Thank goodness for traditions 
and people like Ken Smith. And thanks 
for Atlantic Insight. It keeps us in 
touch with home. 

Eugenie Doucet 
Berga (Almeria), Spain 



Gordon Pinsent: 
Newfoundland’s master of 
all creative trades 


Down South: Bob Stewart 
finds nostalgia in a 
place he’s never been 


Creignish Rear: Silver 
Donald Cameron breathes 
life into a Nova 
Scotia ghost town 


A suggestion: 

1 appreciate the articles on art but 
unfortunately only the “realist” artists 
have benefited from your coverage up 
to now. I would appreciate if your 
magazine would cover a wider cross 
section of artists and their varied styles. 

Claude Roussel 
Dieppe, N.B. 

Plus ga change... 

1 was very interested in the article 
on political discrimination (Political 
Discrimination Is Not Allowed. But 
Only on Paper , P.E.I., Nov. 1980). 
Forty-eight years ago my father worked 


for the civil service in Charlottetown, 
P.E.l. Along came an election, the 
party changed and he was dismissed 
from a job for which he had got credit, 
even from the premier of the province. 
It had been my dream to go to Dal- 
housie University, but there was no 
money. Instead, I taught school for 
$3% a month. My dad did odd jobs, my 
mother took boarders; no unemploy¬ 
ment insurance then. I surely hope 
Craig wins his case and establishes a 
precedent. 

Mabel Braidw ood 
Toronto, Ont. 
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The Region 



A flurry of nurse-hunting: In Saint John, Lesley Payne, England; Dierdre Begley, New Zealand; Frances Jones, England 

Our nurses want more money 
and a little respect 


Nurses in Atlantic Canada are giving up their careers or heading west for more money 
and better working conditions. The situation is bad and itV probably get worse 


D onna, a Fredericton nurse, is frus¬ 
trated. She’s been playing Flor¬ 
ence Nightingale to the sick and 
suffering for 23 years but she still has 
to work a crazy-quilt pattern of bone- 
wearying shifts that leave her little 
time to recharge her emotional batteries 
or even have a personal life outside the 
hospital. Seven days of eight-hour 
shifts, two days off, seven more days, 
two days off, then two additional days 
of 12 hours each before a three-day 
break. “By the sixth day,” she says, 
“I’m tired and I usually get irritable. 
It’s bad because sometimes you take it 
out on patients.” Donna — that isn’t 
her real name; she didn’t want her 
name used — has other complaints. Her 


hospital, she says, wants her only for 
“my arms and legs and head. I’m 
dispensable. It doesn’t matter that it’s 
me.” Worse, she has “60 bosses. I have 
10 to 12 doctors, patients and their 
families, and they all feel they can tell 
me what to do and how to do it. Then 
there are supervisors and hospital ad¬ 
ministrators.” The final indignity is 
her salary. She was earning the New 
Brunswick maximum for an experi¬ 
enced registered nurse, $15,244 a year 
in January. “The public pays the 
plumber more, the carpenter more and 
the cashier at the supermarket almost 
gets more than the nurse.” 

Nurses in Atlantic Canada, in short, 
are unhappy. The evidence is every¬ 


where. At the beginning of this year, 
hospitals in Halifax, Saint John, Camp- 
bellton and Fredericton were begging 
unsuccessfully for nurses to fill out 
their staffs. At the Victoria General 
Hospital in Halifax, Atlantic Canada’s 
largest medical facility, and at the 
Moncton and Saint John regional 
hospitals, beds weren’t being used for 
lack of nurses. 

It’s not that the region’s nursing 
schools aren’t turning out skilled pro¬ 
fessionals. But many of them simply 
refuse to put up with the low pay and 
poor working conditions here. New 
Brunswick Nurses Union statistics 
show that 18% of last year’s nursing 
graduates took jobs elsewhere. (Nurses 
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The Region 


in British Columbia and Alberta can 
earn nearly $24,000 a year while the 
average maximum salary in Atlantic 
Canada was less than $ 18,000 a year at 
the end of 1980.) Charmaine Bishop, 
the president of the Victoria General 
Hospital branch of the Nova Scotia 
Government Employees Association 
(NSGEA), says more than two dozen 
of her friends have gone west and are 
reporting back on the improved job 
satisfaction there. Other nurses, who 
do stay in the region, often refuse to 
work at their profession. New Bruns- 


Western Canada 
Explorer 

A grand 17-day train tour across 
Canada, featuring a 3-day de¬ 
luxe motorcoach trip through the 
Rockies. Tour stops in Edmonton, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Banff. 

From Moncton, $1350 

Cost per person, sharing accom¬ 
modation. Departures May 29 
and 31, and September 9,11,13. 
Meals not included. 


wick’s nursing register now has 1,520 
nurses who list themselves as “inactive”; 
Newfoundland has 600. 

Recently, the once private frustra¬ 
tion of those who do choose to work in 
Atlantic Canadian hospitals exploded 
in public. After a five-year battle with 
the provincial government over wages. 
New Brunswick nurses even threatened 
to strike. The fuse for that dispute was 
lit in 1975 when the government agreed 
to give certified nursing assistants more 
money than the registered nurses who 
supervised them. Because of federal 


From Moncton, $750 

Cost per person sharing accom¬ 
modation. Departures June 6, 13 
and September 12, 19. Three 
meals included. 

Most VIA Tours are available from 
other departure points. For more 
information on our independent 
"Discoverer" and escorted "Explo¬ 
rer" tours, see your Travel Agent, 
or write for our brochures, to: VIA 
Rail Canada Tours, 1234 Main St., 
Moncton, N.B.E1C1H7. 


wage and price controls, the nurses 
barely moved ahead of their assistants 
in their next contract and the situation 
didn’t improve in their 1978 agree¬ 
ment. Last year, government budget 
restraints led to cutbacks in support 
staff. “Nurses are resentful,” complains 
Bonny Hoyt, executive director of the 
New Brunswick Association of Nurses, 
“at being put in the position of having 
to strike to get fair treatment.” But 
their threats did produce results. Under 
the terms of an agreement reached in 
January, New Brunswick nurses 
salaries will go up by 47.7% by the time 
the new contract expires in the spring 
of 1982. 

O ther Atlantic provinces still face 
similar wage haggling. Nurses in 
Newfoundland (maximum salary 
$16,819) are renegotiating a contract 
which expired at the end of 1980, and 
both the Nova Scotia Nurses Union 
(NSNU) and the NSGEA are bargain¬ 
ing for new contracts as well. The 
situation in Nova Scotia is complicated 
because some nurses are represented 
by the NSNU while others are con¬ 
sidered civil servants and represented 
by the NSGEA. The result is that 
under the existing contract, nurses at 
the Victoria General Hospital 
(NSGEA) are paid less than their 
counterparts at the Halifax Infirmary 
(NSNU) three blocks away. 

While nurses, hospital administra¬ 
tors and other health care professionals 
may disagree on the reasons for the 
current nursing shortage, they agree 
on one point: The situation will get 
even worse. Because of the publicity 
over low wages and income disparity 
with other regions, the lack of recogni¬ 
tion for their efforts, occasional poor 
labor-management relations and diffi¬ 
cult working conditions as well as the 
opening up of new and different careers 
for women, nursing has become a less 
attractive profession for young people. 
Marilyn Nicholson, the executive 
director of the Association of Regis¬ 
tered Nurses of P.E.I., worries that 
“we’re going to knock nursing off the 
ladder of choices [for high school 
graduates].” 

Part of the problem is the nature of 
the work. A new nurse immediately 
encounters what Charmaine Bishop 
calls “reality shock. There are 52 week¬ 
ends in a year and a nurse has to work 
at least 26 of them, and she’ll have to 
work either Christmas or New Year’s 
for the rest of her life.” 

The shift work wouldn’t be so bad, 
she says, if nurses’ contributions were 
recognized. Management’s attitude at 
the Victoria General, however, is that 


TAKE IT EASY. TAKE THE TRAIN. 



Senior CitizensTburs 


T his year take a 
VIA Escorted Tour. 
A VIA tour means tra¬ 
velling with congenial 
people on Canada's 
most famous trains. 

It means selected 
hotels and sightseeing 
side-trips. Best of all, 
a VIA tour is problem- 
free travel... in a style 
exactly tailored to 
people like you. 



Central Canada 
Explorer 

Eleven days to 
Quebec City, Mont¬ 
real, The 1000 Islands, 
Niagara F alls, Toronto, 
Ottawa — all the most 
fascinating places to 
visit in June and Sep¬ 
tember, when the 
weather is at its best 
for travelling. 
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BESIDES LOOKING 
GOOD ON YOU, ■ 


If you believe the 
car you drive 
makes a state¬ 
ment about you, it's nice 

m m « m to have a Volkswagen 

I | WfcAPC HfE I I Rabbit speaking on 
I I VVKfllmi# ViImI your behalf. Its a 

car that says you keep up with the 
times now that good old fashioned 
value is very much in vogue. 

And, apart from the obvious 
efficiencies of driving a Volkswagen, 
the life expectancy of a Rabbit is part 
and parcel of that value story. 

While we don't know how long 
Rabbits last, we do know how well 
we've built them. And, so does Car 
and Driver Magazine. Commenting 
on the Rabbit's construction, Car 
and Driver said: "The structure feels 
as substantial as a Mosler safe". 

And, it should. The metal is 
welded together, not bolted, with 
literally thousands of spot welds for 
a stronger bond. Then, there's the 
way that the metal fits. Tight and 
uniform with no irregular spaces 
between hood and fenders, fenders 
and doors. If you look, this work¬ 
manship is very visible on the Rabbit. 

Something else that's important 
is what you can't see. A magnetic 


primer locked on by an electroplating 
process, that makes the Rabbit's 
shiny coat remarkably resistant to 
rust. Inside, the Volkswagen 
workmanship continues. 

Carpeting and upholstery are 
stitched and fitted in a manner 
that can only be described as 
craftsman I ike. 

And while you can expect a 
Rabbit to last some time indeed, the 
same should be said of a tank of 
regular gas. Transport Canada's 
comparative fuel consumption rating 
for the Rabbit is an amazing 
7.0 L/100 km*. For the Rabbit 
Diesel, it is an even more amazing 
5.0 L/100 km*. That's the ttl rating 
in the country. 

Add to this, comforting thoughts 
like fully reclining front bucket seats, 
room for four large adults, a quiet 
ride, and the Rabbit becomes a 
lasting proposition you can live with 
year after year. So if you're planning 
on a new car in the future, check- 

f E VOLKSWAGEN 

Volkswagen Rabbit. 

It'll look good on 
you for years to come. N^'A^ 




DON’T SETTLE FOR LESS. 


‘According to approved laboratory test methods. Your fuel consumption will vary depending on how and where you drive, 
weather conditions, optional equipment and condition of your car 



























ing for other work. The turnover rate 
at the region’s teaching hospitals is 
high: Ralph Moore, the executive 
director of St. John’s General 
Hospital, says he expects 80 nurses to 
resign at his hospital between June and 
September this year. Many student 
nurses, who get a foretaste of what’s to 
come during their training, simply 
drop out. In Newfoundland, Robin 
Burnell of the province’s Hospital 
Association, reports that only 275 of 
the 375 students who entered nursing 
schools in Newfoundland last year 
waited for graduation. And the 
number of graduates at New Bruns¬ 
wick’s Saint John School of Nursing 
has slipped from 123 in 1972 to 61 
this year. Moore calls the situation 
“drastic.” 

F or hospital administrators, the 
result has been a flurry of nurse¬ 
hunting expeditions throughout 
North America and even in Europe, 
Australia and Asia. The Saint John 
General Hospital has hired 16 British 
nurses in the past two years, and 
officials at Halifax’s Victoria General, 
which reported 200 nursing vacancies 
in January, are considering an overseas 
recruiting program. 

But most agree such measures are 
little more than a thumb in the dyke— 
and an expensive, time-consuming, 
unreliable one. A Newfoundland hos¬ 
pital advertised for nurses in Australia, 
got 300 applications, but only managed 
to hire two nurses. Nurses who come 
from out-of-country have to negotiate 
immigration procedures which can take 
up to six months. Often, they must 
either write new exams to become 
accepted as Canadian registered nurses 
or accept jobs that don’t allow them to 
give out medications or do supervisory 
work. Even those who jump all the 
hurdles usually stay in Canada on six- 
month renewable visas and many leave 
after their first hitch. 

The real solution, nurses and ad¬ 
ministrators agree, is to bring more 
people into the nursing profession and 
make hospital work more attractive 
with better pay and benefits. But Ralph 
Moore admits: “I have great concerns 
about the future.” 

So does Donna. She has a new 
contract, but little confidence things 
will get better. In Fredericton, between 
seven-day shifts, she wonders about 
the 23 years she has spent as a nurse 
and the fact that her experience, skills 
and dedication still go unrewarded. 
Why, she wonders, is the nurse’s contri¬ 
bution to health care “not recognized 
by anybody?” 

— Research by Betsy Chambers 


The Region 


“everyone is replaceable.” There are 
few pats on the back and occasional 
hassles about overtime. Even veteran 
nurses who leave the job aren’t asked 
for suggestions about how to improve 
working conditions. “Nurses,” Bishop 
says, “are beginning to ask, ‘Whose life 
is this?’ ” 

Another problem is that once a 
nurse reaches the maximum contracted 
wage scale after five years’ experience, 
the only way for her to significantly 
increase her salary is to specialize or 
move into administration. That, 


Marilyn Nicholson suggests, means 
there’s no incentive for nurses to remain 
at the bedside where they may be most 
satisfied, skilled and useful. At the 
Victoria General, adds Charmaine Bis¬ 
hop, there’s no extra pay for nurses 
working on specialized units like inten¬ 
sive care and emergency. “There are 
nurses who have never seen a patient 
on bed rest who are paid the same 
wage scale [as those in specialized 
areas].” 

Once they discover what they’re up 
against, many young nurses begin look- 


Brudenell is no ordinary resort. 

Located well off the main highway Brudenell offers solitude 
and style, and all the self-contained facilities you expect from a 
first-class resort, including an 18-hole golf course and pro-shop. 
There's Recreation for all ages...canoes, swimming, tennis, 
lawnbowling, supervised children's camp/playground, heated 
pool, trail riding on well-mannered horses, or let us arrange some 
deepsea fishing. 

And Accommodation! 50 twin-bedded chalets (some with 
housekeeping) by the day, week, or weekend. With a reputation for 
accommodating family holidays, even family reunions, honeymoon 
couples or any business or social group of up to 100 persons. 
Brudenell has vacation and convention amenities too numerousto 
list. 


AT BRUDENELL ALL THE SURPRISES ARE PLEASANT ONES 


FOR RESERVATIONS AND FURTHER INFORMATION: 

(Prior to May 15, call (902) 893-8527 or 
write P.O. Box 1496, Truro, N.S. B2N 5V2) 

AFTER MAY 15 CALL 
(902) 652-2332 

OR WRITE: P.O.Box 22 Cardigan 
Prince Edward Island 
C0A1G0 


30 minutes east of Charlottetown or 
30 minutes north of Wood Island (via 
Montague). Take Route 3 toward 
Georgetown from Poole's 
Corner. But be sure to call 
ahead if you plan to stay 
overnight—Brudenell is 
a very popular resort. 
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A key consideration when buying office copiers 
these days, is price. 

It pays to shop around. 

And because small Xerox copier prices are now just 
about as small as you’ll fmd anywhere, it pays to add 
them to your shopping list. 

But price alone is not the only consideration. 

It also pays to be particularly fussy. 

First, you have to consider exacdy what your 
needs are. 

After all, too few features can be as cosdy as too many. 

Which is why Xerox offers you a greater selection of 
small copiers than anyone else. 

But, you also have to be fussy about other things. 

When our customers say “only a Xerox is as good as 
a Xerox”, they’re talking about inexpensive plain paper 
copies that are virtually indistinguishable from the 
original, even on their own letterheads. 

And they’re talking about a reliable product, backed 
by the comforting fact that the Xerox nationwide service 


organization is not only the largest in the country, its 
computer dispatch system also makes it the most efficient, 
So now our competitors who bought into your 
hearts on price alone have nothing left to offer. 

You can be both fussy and stingy. 

It’s simply a question of talking to the right people. 

703 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1S2 
I’d like more information about Xerox small copiers. 

Name_ 

Title_ 

Company_ 

Address_ 

City_Prov_ 

Postal Code_Phone_A_ 


XEROX 

Only Xerox makes copiers in Canada. 


XEROX is a registered trademark of XEROX CORPORATION used by XEROX CANADA INC. as a registered user. 






























Serving Canadians 
since 1833 


Your family comes first. And 
before anyone else, Standard Life 
was the first to provide financial 
security for Canadian families. 

Ask a Standard Life representative 
to help you plan your family’s 
financial future. We’ve been doing 
it for nearly 150 years. 


STANDARD 

LIFE 



Ladies and gentlemen, 
the next premier is... 

Newfoundland's new NDP leader Fonse Faour insists it will be him. 
Only the Liberal opposition, Brian Peckford’s popular Tory government 
and the fact that the NDP has never elected a member to the province's 
legislature stand in his way 


F onse Faour sits behind an imposing 
desk in his Corner Brook law 
office and confidently says he’ll be 
the first NDP premier of Newfound¬ 
land. He predicts the New Democratic 
Party will overtake the faltering Liber¬ 
als in the next provincial election and 
four years after that form a govern¬ 
ment. Though the NDP has never even 
held a seat in the legislature, Faour’s 
sunny optimism is already beginning 
to disperse the cloud which had seemed 
permanently stuck over the party. 

Traditionally, the Newfoundland 
NDP has been as unsuccessful as it has 
been dominated by a St. John’s-based, 
intellectual-academic clique more in¬ 
terested in ideology than in getting 
elected. Former leader John Greene, 
for example, regularly complained 
about the “immoral” capitalist system 
“exploiting” workers and urged the 
nationalization of multinational fishing 
companies. Last fall, the province’s 
labor leaders, fed up with the party’s 
election failures, put the final nail in 
Greene’s leadership coffin when they 
let it be known they wouldn’t contribute 
another cent to the cause until the 
party elected a leader acceptable to 
them. Exit John Greene. Enter Fonse 
Faour. 

Faour is undoubtedly a catch for 
the NDP: He’s young, experienced, 
well liked, well known, and—best of 
all — moderate enough to appeal to 
most Newfoundlanders. Acclaimed 
leader at a November convention, 
Faour quickly patched up the party’s 
differences with organized labor and, 
in return, was given access to the 
Federation of Labor’s political educa¬ 
tion fund. The party now has a full¬ 
time organizer, a growing membership 
and a new confidence in its own 
possibilities. 

For all that, Fonse Faour is an 
unlikely politician. He grew up in the 
Smallwood era and, though he paid 
attention to what was going on, he says 
he was never interested in the province’s 
“politics of personality. None of it ever 
moved me or touched me. 1 said, 


‘That’s the way they operate. Fll read 
about it and that’s about all.’ ” 

After graduating from St. Francis 
Xavier University in Antigonish, N.S., 
Faour joined the CBC’s Churchill, 
Man., outlet and began his real political 
education. He watched Ed Schreyer’s 
NDP provincial government in action 
and liked what he saw. Later, while 
studying law in Dave Barrett’s then- 
NDP British Columbia and Allan 
Blakeney’s NDP Saskatchewan, 
Faour’s favorable impression hardened 
into a political conviction. “I saw a 



Fonse Faour's an unlikely politician 


relationship could be made between 
the Christian message and society it¬ 
self,” he says now. A devout Roman 
Catholic who admits he still hasn’t 
completely abandoned the idea of be¬ 
coming a priest, Faour adds: “It wasn’t 
just a question of Christianity per se, 
but fair play, common sense, justice, 
the whole thing. The measure of a 
society is in the way it treats its weakest 
members, which is the message of the 
NDP and Christianity.” (Though he 
endorses most NDP social policies, 
Faour breaks with the party on the 
issue of abortion, which he ardently 
opposes.) 

Faour’s first taste of electoral poli¬ 
tics came in a 1978 federal byelection 
when, freshly back in Newfoundland 
after law school, he surprised the 
country by increasing the party’s share 
of the popular vote to 43% from 4% in 
his constituency and becoming the 
first and only New Democrat ever 
elected in Newfoundland. He won 
again in 1979 but was defeated in the 
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The Caribbean rum 
that has been to an 
English finishing school 


for 3 years. 


London Dock rum starts life in the sunny West Indies. 
(Unlike most of the rum sold in Canada, which is made in 
Canada.) 

It then spends three years maturing in the temperate 
climate of England. (Most rums are rushed out in only 
two years.) 

The result is that London Dock acquires 
qualities of refinement and taste denied to less A 
privileged rums. m 

It also acquires a higher price ticket. ||]^|| 

But, then, it has had a far more expensive 
education. 
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Produce of Demerara, Guyana 
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THE 

MULTIPLIER 

AND THE EFFECT IT CAN 
HAVE ON YOUR SAVINGS 


The Multiplier is a daily interest savings account the competition 
finds tough to match. 

It pays interest every single day on every single dollar you have in 
your account — and every 4th Friday, 13 times a year, the interest 
is paid into your account. 

And that means you soon start earning interest on your interest. 

This is known as the Multiplier Effect. And it will help you reach 
your savings goals that much sooner. 

You don’t have to keep a minimum balance in your account and 

there’s never a service charge for with¬ 
drawals. 

The interest is always calculated on 
your closing daily balance. 

So if you want to transfer money 
between your accounts with us, it’s 
perfectly all right with us. In fact, if you 
just give us a phone call, we’ll even 
do it over the phone. 

Compare these bene¬ 
fits with our compe¬ 
tition. 

People who count 
really do have a 
Multiplier ac¬ 
count. Because 
every 4th Fri¬ 
day, 13 times a 
year, they have 
a great reason to 
say “thank good¬ 
ness it’s Friday”. 

FOR PEOPLE 
WHO COUNT 


NOVA SCOTIA 
SAVINGS & LOAN 

SERVING CANADIANS SINCE 1850 

HEAD OFFICE: 

1645 Granville Street, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2T3 
Phone (902) 423-1181 



Newfoundland & Labrador 


1980 Liberal sweep. 

A 29-year-old bachelor, he now 
lives with his parents in a well-to-do 
area of Corner Brook where his father 
is a jeweller. Being single, he says, is a 
blessing with both a fledgling law 
practice and a fledgling political party 
to look after. 

Despite his Ottawa experience, 
Faour is convinced the NDP’s future is 
in provincial politics, ‘it doesn’t matter 
a damn what we do here on the federal 
scene. We could elect seven NDP 
members from Newfoundland and 
what difference would it make? Bugger 
all. If we had seven members in the 
House of Assembly we could do a 
damn sight more.” Faour knows, how¬ 
ever, that if the NDP is going to 
succeed in Newfoundland, it must first 
cut into the Liberal base in the prov¬ 
ince’s outports. “The Liberals have no 
co-ordinated attack, no central thrust,” 
he points out. “They have nothing 
going for them at all.” The NDP will 
tackle the Liberals by turning out 
policy papers on everything from fish¬ 
ing to farming. “I still don’t think 
there’s an ideological base to the Con¬ 
servative or Liberal parties,” he says. 
“Our party will have to present that 
base—then perhaps we’ll force the 
other parties to take stands on a 
philosophic basis.” 

Faour’s most difficult problem, 
however, will be to find a way to cut 
Premier Brian Peckford’s larger-than- 
life image down to human proportions. 
Because some of Tory Peckford’s 
policies—notably on the offshore and 
the multinational oil companies—seem 
remarkably similar to traditional NDP 
positions, New Democrats have often 
been left with little to say in opposition 
to him. For his part, however, Faour 
denies any similarity between the par¬ 
ties and argues that Peckford is like 
any other Tory premier in Canada. As 
evidence, he points to the government’s 
refusal to give welfare to fish plant 
employees put out of work last summer 
by a fisheries dispute. Faour adds that 
Peckford doesn’t really fight multi¬ 
nationals; just other governments. 

Faour’s success will probably de¬ 
pend on whether the Newfoundland 
oil boom happens, whether the ailing 
Liberals ever get their act together and 
whether Premier Peckford goes too far 
in his constitutional row with Ottawa. 

In any event, it’s unlikely Faour 
will become premier as quickly as he 
predicts, but the party may pick up a 
few seats in the next election. For a 
party that has never won a thing in 
Newfoundland politics, that should be 
enough to maintain the NDP’s new¬ 
found optimism. — Glenn Wheeler 
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The Audi4000 


A sporting spirit 
in a sophisticated 
sedan. 



Your passengers 
will envy the quiet 
and comfortable ride of the 
Audi 4000. As they sit relaxed in 
plush seats, surrounded by tinted glass 
enjoying the many luxury features, 
they will know that you possess a fine 
touring sedan. 


And you will 
enjoy the handling 
and response. The rack 
and pinion steering, front 
wheel drive and spirited 5-cylinder fuel 
injection engine will give you the feeling 
of a sensitive sports car. - 
Audi 4000. Experience it yourself. 



AUDI 


Saint John 

Brookville Motors (1 979) Ltd. 
633 Rothesay Ave. 

696-7000 

Fredericton 

Capital Motors Limited 
9 Prospect St. West 
455-1350 


Moncton 
Noble's Ltd. 

750 St. George Boulevard 
855-6300 

Halifax 

Hilcrest Volkswagen (1979) Ltd. 
31 54 Robie St. 

453-2790 


St. John’s 

Atlantic Motors Limited 

Beclin Industrial Park, Topsail Blvd. 

Mount Pearl 

368-2162 

































































































































“When you spend 
half your life 
on the road, 
it’s always 
nice to come 
back home.” 



Anyone who travels for a living, 
appreciates the chance to get back 
home and relax for awhile. That’s 
what is so special about Wandlyn. 

Next time you’re travelling in 
our neighbourhood, drive into a 
Wandlyn Inn. You’ll appreciate the 
hospitality, service and food that’s 
worth coming home to. You’ll find 
you can live with the prices too. 

Call toll free 1-800-561-0000 or 
your nearest Wandlyn Inn or your 
travel agent. 

Welcome Home 
to Wandlyn. 

25 Hospitable Years. 



New Brunswick: Campbellton, Edmundston, Freder¬ 
icton, Moncton, Newcastle, Saint John, St. Stephen, 
Woodstock, Admiral Beatty Hotel, Saint John, N.B. 
Nova Scotia: Amherst, Antigonish, Bridgewater, 
Halifax, Kentville, Port Hawkesbury, Sydney. Prince 
Edward Island: Charlottetown. Quebec: Montreal, 
Quebec City, Rimouski. Ontario: Trenton. 


New Brunswick 

Simard’s new deal 
for Acadians 

Jean-Maurice Simard says his Bill 84 is a chance for the province to 
practise what it preaches on the constitution . It may also be the 
government’s best chance of winning the next election 


J . Evariste and Marie-Anna Simard 
of Riviere Bleue, Que., had five 
daughters and two sons. The sons 
were named Montcalm and Jean- 
Maurice. The original Montcalm was 
the French general who directed Que¬ 
bec’s gallant last stand against the 
British in 1759. The contemporary 
Jean-Maurice, New Brunswick’s Trea¬ 
sury Board chairman, is a battler too. 
For several months he’s travelled 
around New Brunswick trying to drum 
up public enthusiasm for Bill 84 before 
it comes to the legislature for debate 
this spring. Bill 84, which confers 
“collective equality” on the province’s 
English and French populations, has 
drawn a lukewarm reception from 



Simard: To keep a province together 


Acadians because it contains no specific 
plan of action. But most agree it’s a 
bold stand. Simard suggests it may 
represent the last stand for N.B. unity. 
His fellow Tories think it may also be 
the critical political stand that keeps 
them in power after the next provincial 
election. 

In a few paragraphs, the two-page 
bill ends forever provincial government 
acquiescence in policies that treat the 
English as New Brunswick’s child and 
the French as its step-child. New Bruns¬ 
wick was founded in 1784 by people 
who had been run off their land else¬ 
where; the English Loyalists in the 
Thirteen Colonies, the French Aca¬ 
dians in Nova Scotia. Since then. 


successive governments have met the 
needs of the English as a matter of 
course while ignoring those of the 
French until the screaming got too 
loud. Bill 84 recognizes two equal 
“linguistic societies” with the same 
rights to “distinct cultural, educational 
and social institutions,” and says the 
government must take “positive 
actions” to promote development of 
the two societies. 

Few would have predicted that 
Simard, 49, a chartered accountant 
who’s been a cabinet minister for much 
of the 10-year rule of Premier Richard 
Hatfield’s Progressive Conservatives, 
would emerge as the leader of this new 
Acadian cavalry charge. Only Liberals, 
whose power base is in francophone 
counties, talked about “status quo” as 
if it were a Latin phrase for injustice. 
Besides, Simard is from Edmundston 
in aloof Madawaska County in the 
northwest corner of New Brunswick 
where the people technically aren’t 
even Acadians. Known as La Repub- 
lique de Madawaska, the county is 
really a piece of Quebec that got 
appended to New Brunswick. 

All this makes Simard a rare bird 
in New Brunswick’s political firma¬ 
ment. But when he swoops down on 
the Federation of Labor, dark eyes 
flashing, or plunges his talons into the 
Moncton District Chamber of Com¬ 
merce for conducting affairs in English 
only, political ornithologists can see a 
Liberal-bashing Union Nationale na¬ 
tionalist, now an endangered species in 
its native Quebec habitat. 

His brother, Montcalm, actually 
ran for the UN in 1966 and was elected 
to the Quebec national assembly. Jean- 
Maurice, who had moved 50 miles 
from Riviere Bleue to Edmundston in 
1959 to open an office, had little 
interest in either politics or New Bruns¬ 
wick then. “For seven years I never 
touched politics, hardly read anything 
on politics. I was too busy building my 
accounting business....We in Mada¬ 
waska never dealt too much with the 
rest of New Brunswick. We deal with 
Quebec, with Montreal, with Quebec 
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In Atlantic 
Canada 
If you want 

to rent a room 
sell antiques 
get a job 
buy a horse 
find a boat 
paint a bouse 
clear your attic 
or your basement 
lease a lot 
rent a truck 
hire a helper 
lend a hand 
trade talents 
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A well-tuned engine is one way to 
help Peat the high costs of running 
a car these days. That’s why it 
makes a lot of sense to us to take 
our car to our Texaco Car Care 
retailer. 

He’s a specialist. During the 
year we can take advantage of his 
Car Care specials. Like the 15 point 
tune-up that’s guaranteed for the 
lesser of 90 days or 5,000 km. 

A ‘dirty’ engine wastes gas. 

For example, a dirty air filter can 
waste up to 10% of your fuel. A 
faulty spark plug, or high tension 
wire can lose you another 8%. 

A badly adjusted choke can 
waste up to 30% of your gasoline. 
These are critical areas where your 
Texaco Car Care retailer can help 
you save. 

Another special is the Oil and 
Filter change with a 12 point 
inspection. This keeps our car’s 
engine running cleaner, 
smoother and longer. 

By thinking about how we 
drive and by keeping our car 
well maintained it’ll last long 
er and maybe prevent some 
of those major repair bills. 

When it comes to caring for 
your car, look for the signs at 
participating Texaco Car Care 
retailers in your area. They’re 
the specialists. 


“Texaco’s Car 
Care specials and 
a little energy sense 

sfes 


help us use less gas.” 
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Rowers Unlimited Co. Ltd. 

107 Longs HID, St John’s, 

Nfld. A1C 1V4 754-2220 

Rowers Unlimited 11 
Village Shopping Centre, 

SL John’s, Nfld. 364-2221 

ADandaie Nurseries (1978) Ltd. 
44 ADandaie Road, St John’s, 
Nfld., A1B2Z9 7260790 


a beautiful 
performance. ..flowers 

G. Drodge 



Canada’s largest manufacturer of quality slate billiard tables offers you 16 
models in all sizes. Prices start at $895.00. Factory trained mechanics will 

_ install your table anywhere in Nova 

CAITSItn Scotia, P.E.I. and New Brunswick. 

Call or write for free brochures and 
“The Facts You Should Know About 
t Sped/ Buying a Pool Table”. 


343 St. George Street, Moncton, N.B. E1C 1W8 (506) 388-3696 

We’re a distributor for The World of Billiards® . Dealer enquiries invited. 


New Brunswick 


City, with Riviere du Loup...” But in 
1968, he stood for the PCs in the 
federal election, was invited to become 
provincial PC president, then ran pro- 
vincially in 1970. “I didn’t like the way 
the [Liberal provincial] government 
treated Edmundston. In most ridings 
in the north, the traditional Liberal 
ridings, Liberals just used to get elected, 
but never did much for them.” 

Simard served as Finance minister 
from 1970 to 1974 and returned to the 
cabinet as Treasury Board chairman in 
1976. When he came to Fredericton, 
his English was poor—he had picked 
up some at bilingual University of 
Ottawa and with a Montreal account¬ 
ing firm. But his command of Acadian 
problems was even poorer. “It’s not 
until I got here that 1 developed this 
feeling for the difficulties of the Aca- 
dians. Reading L’Evangeline [a Monc¬ 
ton newspaper], listening to Moncton 
radio and watching Moncton TV, being 
constantly bombarded with problems 
in the northeast and in Moncton, I got 
a feeling for the problems, and they 
were real problems.” 

Simard says there are two reasons 
why Bill 84 is being proposed now: A 
promise he made to an Acadian con¬ 
ference on the future in November, 
1979, and a desire to have New Bruns¬ 
wick “practise what it preaches”during 
the debate on a new Canadian con¬ 
stitution. 

There is also a third reason: Pro¬ 
viding there’s no serious English back¬ 
lash, Bill 84 makes practical political 
sense to the Tories. In 1978, they were 
elected by the slimmest 30-28 margin 
thanks to victories in four francophone 
ridings. If they hope to remain in 
power, opposed by a francophone 
Liberal leader, Joe Daigle, they must 
at least keep their toehold in the north. 

Simard says the PCs have already 
demonstrated through the establish¬ 
ment of parallel school districts 
throughout the province that the Bill 
84 concept of duality—separate, but 
equal—works. “It has put an end to a 
lot of ill feeling.” Whether the concept 
can be applied in expensive fields such 
as hospital care is one of many unan¬ 
swered questions. 

Bill 84 is really a new provincial 
constitution, setting out the way things 
will go from now on for the province’s 
400,000 anglophones and 250,000 fran¬ 
cophones. But Daigle warns that it’s a 
vague document which may do nothing 
more than raise “false hopes and false 
fears.”Simard responds: “Maybe some 
Acadians will never be happy, maybe 
I’ll never be happy...but if we are going 
to keep this province together, we 
must try.” — Jon Everett 
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Prince Edward Island 

West for dollars, 
east for love 

Today, Arsenault is married, in his 
mid-30s and back on the Island for 
good—or, at least, “as long as it’s 
possible to survive.” 

Like a growing number of other 
Islanders who went west in search of a 
job and a secure future in the past 
decade, Arsenault found he wasn’t 
prepared to pay the price of living in a 
western boomtown. For one thing, he 
discovered that an Alberta paycheque 
doesn’t necessarily go much farther 
than one on P.E.I. “The difference in 
pay was eaten up by the cost of living,” 
he says. “And there was another big 
price to pay—all that hustle and 
bustle.” Arsenault, who was raised on 
a farm, is back on a small farming 

Although Islanders still head westf 
use those dollars to finance a new si 
only ones finding Charlottetown me 
Albertans are heading east too 

■^^en years ago. Bill Arsenault of 
O’Leary, P.E.I., decided there was 

1 no future in farming and headed 
down the well-worn road to Alberta, 

or Alberta's big bucks , many now 
tart back home . And they're not the 
ire congenial than Calgary . 

land of opportunity. The west lived up 
to its promise: There were lots of jobs, 
and Arsenault made good money in 
construction work in Calgary for six 
years. 
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operation. “We weren’t sure we’d settle 
here when we came back, but we knew 
we had to get out of Calgary.” 

For generations—well into the 
post-war period—Islanders flocked to 
New England in search of jobs. Then 
southern Ontario became the promised 
land. For the past dozen years, the 
migration of Islanders has shifted to 
Alberta, a province that offers lucrative 
city jobs or work on farms so large 
they make Island holdings look like 
backyard gardens. 

Nobody knows exactly how many 
Islanders have gone down the road to 
Alberta, but there probably are hun¬ 
dreds driving buses, working in con¬ 
struction trades and on oil rigs and 
selling insurance. After the tourists 
leave the Island in the fall, you can still 
see evidence of the Alberta connection 
on Island streets and highways: Alberta 


licence plates, with their “wild rose 
country” mottoes, outnumber out-of¬ 
province plates from Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick or Ontario. And that’s 
a sign of another change in the migra¬ 
tion pattern in the past three or four 
years. Another crop 
of Islanders—young 
men and women 
who graduated from 
high school in the 
mid- to late-Seven- 
ties — is heading 
west. But many go 
with no intention of 
staying. 

Wayne Noonan, 
for example, left the 
family farm in Al¬ 
bany to work on Al¬ 
berta drilling rigs for 
three winters. “I Frank Smallman... 


made good money and I saved it,” he 
says. “Out there, I could make $10 an 
hour and overtime on top. There’s 
nowhere here where I could make 
nearly that kind of money. What work 
there is, there’s no money in it.” But 


...home “with a little more money." 
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this winter, he stayed home to work 
full-time at dairy farming. “Alberta’s a 
nice place to visit and a great place to 
work,” he remarks, “but I couldn’t live 
there.” 

Frank Smallman, 34, first left the 
family farm at Knutsford, near 
O’Leary, in 1966, when he spent a 
summer delivering milk in Toronto. A 
few years later, he went farther west, 
convinced that the farm offered little 
more than a marginal living. In Calgary 
for four years, he tried his hand at 
whatever was available—jobs as an 
installer for a steel company, an in¬ 
surance salesman and a city bus driver. 
Smallman, who married an Island 
woman who had gone west to teach 
school, was making fairly good money, 
but he wasn’t happy. “I was a country 
boy, so I didn’t mind getting up at five 
to drive the bus. But my shift would be 
over at one, and what do you do for the 
rest of the day? My shift changed, so I 
couldn’t get a second job, and I’d get 
kind of bored sitting in the apartment 
with nothing to do.” Then there was 
the loneliness. “I felt like an outsider. 
I’m not sure whether people made me 
feel like that or whether I made myself 
feel that way.” 

Seven years ago, the Smallmans 
came back home “with a little more 
money than I left with.” Frank began 
working the Knutsford farm with his 
father and brother, tried construction 
work, and then made a commitment to 
the land. “I knew it would be rough on 
the farm, and it still is,” he says. “A 
year ago, I was ready to leave again. 
Now I’m here for a couple of years 
anyhow.” 

Smallman predicts Atlantic Canada 
will see an influx of new residents in 
the next 10 years, and land prices will 
soar. That trend may already have 
started. Ironically, the same boom that 
attracts Islanders to Alberta drives 
some Albertans east. Maureen Mal¬ 
loy, executive assistant to the Island’s 
Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women, grew up in Edmonton and 
moved to the Island in 1978. She was 
looking for a place where she could 
feel more self-reliant, and an island 
“gives you the promise of self- 
sufficiency.” She’d decided that she 
could no longer live in Edmonton. 
“Now the boom’s in Fort McMurray; 
it’s hitting all the little communities, 
too. You just can’t avoid the boom in 
Alberta. It’s awful.”The problem, she 
says, is that booms just don’t bring out 
the best in people. “When a boom’s 
happening, everything gets so in¬ 
tensified, everybody’s grabbing with¬ 
out thinking whether they want it.” 

— Martin Dorrell 
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expected from Bang & Olufsen. More design 
simplicity. More craftsmanship. But 
more important honest fidelity to the critical 
reproduction of music. And now 
the time has come when you simply can t afford 
to listen to anything less. The 
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See the exquisite Bang & Olufsen 
line of stereo components in our 
showrooms at 159 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. If not, drop 
us a line or call (902) 463-8850. We 
deliver and install systems in the 
metro area and mail-order through¬ 
out the Atlantic provinces. Major 
credit cards accepted. The 
Musicstop Stereo Shop, your one 
stop for the finest stereo and 
video equipment and supplies. 


LISTEN HER£ 



159 Wyse Road, 

Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, Canada 
(902) 463-8850 
Open: Mon. — Thurs. 10-6 
Fri. 10-9 - Sat. 10-5 



Bang&Olufeen 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, 

SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE. BSR( CANADA) LTD., 
26CLAIRVILLE DRIVE, REXDALE, 
ONTARIO M9V4B3. 

* PROVINC IAL TAXES EXTRA 


Why won’t the province get 
rid of settlement laws? 


Experts say they make a nightmare of providing social services, 
they re still around , almost unchanged—after 200 years 


Yet 


Y ou might never know about Nova 
Scotia’s settlement laws unless you 
had to apply for welfare. In 1770 
the province passed an act “for the 
settlement of the poor in the several 
townships within the province.” It said 
no township had to support a pauper 
unless he was a native of the town, had 
served an apprenticeship there or lived 
there as a hired servant for one year 
before applying for relief. 

Two hundred years later, long after 
other Canadian provinces have 
replaced similar laws with more pro¬ 
gressive social welfare legislation, the 
settlement laws remain on Nova 
Scotia’s books, largely unchanged, 
still forming the basis for social service 
delivery in the province. Social 
workers say the system is a nightmare 
to administer. Women’s groups con¬ 
sider it medieval. The Union of Nova 
Scotia Municipalities regularly passes 
resolutions calling for the law to be 
amended. But government refuses to 
act. 

On the surface, the concept looks 
simple. A person’s settlement (that is, 
where he or she has lived for the past 
12 consecutive months) determines 
which municipality is financially re¬ 
sponsible if social services are needed. 
If a Yarmouth man moves to Halifax 
and applies for welfare, the Halifax 
social service department will grant 
the money, then recoup it from Yar¬ 
mouth. Or if a Cape Breton woman 
spends several months in the Nova 
Scotia Hospital, her costs will be billed 
to her home town (which, in turn, bills 
the province for part of the cost). 

In practice, the procedure for es¬ 
tablishing settlement can be complex. 
If the Yarmouth man has spent the 
past year travelling around the prov¬ 
ince, Yarmouth may be unwilling to 
foot his bill. Or if the woman’s husband 
deserted her 12 months before she 
went to hospital, and moved to Halifax, 
her home council may be unwilling to 
assume costs since her husband’s settle¬ 
ment is now Halifax. (The law says a 
married woman must take her hus¬ 
band’s settlement, whether she lives 
with him or not.) Forms must be filled 


out, claims settled and individual bills 
sent from one municipality to the next, 
and then to the province. It adds up to 
a system that one social service worker 
calls “a millstone around administra¬ 
tion’s neck.” 

An individual who is eligible for 
welfare usually won’t be denied it 
because his home municipality refuses 
to pay, but the existence of settlement 
means that provision of social services 
is uneven across the| 
province and often^^^i 
doesn’t respond to>§^ 
today’s needs. Ifi^S : 
a municipality^ 
doesn’t agree with 
a service or con¬ 
sider it a priority, 
it simply doesn’t 
pay for it. The 1974 
Royal Commission 
on Education, 

Public Services 
and Provincial- 
Municipal Rela¬ 
tions said the 
municipal social 
assistance picture 
in Nova Scotia “is a dismal one, riddled 
with inequities, filled with in¬ 
adequacies.” 

Nowhere has Nova Scotia’s out¬ 
dated welfare system collided more 
painfully with contemporary social 
problems than in the provision of 
services for battered women. Bryony 
House opened in Halifax in September, 
1978, as an emergency shelter for 
battered women and children from all 
parts of the province. It depends for 
survival on per diem rates paid by the 
municipality where an individual 
woman has settlement. (The munici¬ 
pality in turn can bill the province for 
about 75% of costs.) But some munici¬ 
palities have simply refused to pay. 
Within the first two months of opera¬ 
tion, Bryony House had a $9,000 
deficit, a debt it has carried ever since. 

“It’s a blooming nuisance,” says 
Dr. Betty Holmes. “Not only do we 
end up with this big debt, but you also 
have to have one person who spends 
all her time chasing municipalities for 



Betty Holmes 
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money.” Holmes was chairperson of 
Bryony House’s board of directors for 
two years. She’s now filling the same 
role at the recently opened Cape Breton 
Transition House in Sydney. (It’s al¬ 
ready been told by Cape Breton county 
council to expect no financial support.) 

Because municipalities are billed 
for each individual woman who uses 
the service, “there’s no way we can 
keep it quiet that she’s in the house if 
we want the money,” says Holmes. 
Inevitably, municipal staff and coun¬ 
cillors from the woman’s home town— 
and others, depending on how well the 
local grapevine works—discover where 
she is and why. 

Transition houses may be willing 
to jeopardize their own survival by 
subsidizing women whose municipali¬ 
ties refuse to pay, but other institutions 
aren’t as generous. In June, 1978, a 
Dartmouth nursing home appealed to 
the provincial ombudsman because it 
was concerned about keeping a woman 
whose bills weren’t paid. The woman 
had been living in Dartmouth, but was 
recently divorced from a Halifax man. 
The divorce hadn’t been in effect for 12 
months, the time period required for 
her to establish her own settlement. 
Both cities disputed her settlement. 
Halifax eventually paid up, but the 
case raised the issue of discrimination. 
“It was clear to us,” says assistant 
ombudsman Gordon Earle, “that the 
act was discriminatory on the basis of 
sex.” He recommended it be changed 
to bring it in line with contemporary 
human rights legislation. 

Earle was far from the first to make 
such a # recommendation. The 1976 
report of the Nova Scotia Task Force 
on the Status of Women recommended 
that the sections of the act which deny 
a woman her own settlement be re¬ 
pealed. The Settlement Act review 
committee, an interdepartmental com¬ 
mittee set up by the province in 1978, 
made the same suggestion and even 
prepared draft legislation which was 
scheduled to come up in the 1980 
spring sitting of the legislature. It 
never did. 

New Brunswick got rid of its settle¬ 
ment legislation in the mid-Sixties. In 
other provinces, the government either 
picks up the tab itself, or recoups 
money from municipalities on a per 
capita basis. Although there’s disagree¬ 
ment about who should pay for social 
services in Nova Scotia, it’s clear that 
settlement legislation is outdated and 
should be amended, at least, if not 
sent—as people like Betty Holmes 
think it should be—the way of the 
Elizabethan poor laws. 

— Sue Calhoun and Virginia Green 
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“I was born in the heart of the city, 
but my heart was miles away.” 

FRANK CLARKE 
BUSH PILOT 



THE McGUINNESS ATTITUDE 

You’re not everybody. You make your own choices. You set your own style. Nobody sells 
you with a label or a fancy price. You know what you like and that’s what counts. 

McGuinness Vodka. 




Expatriates 

You can never go home again. Pity 


Rosemary Scanlon left Canada 20 years ago for a teaching job in the 
United States. She's now one of New York's top economists and, 
though she still misses the Maritimes, her future's in the city 


T he view from Rosemary Scanlon’s 
office on the 72nd floor of New 
York’s World Trade Center is 
breathtaking: The Verrazano-N arrows 
Bridge etched against the sky in the 
east, the sun sinking behind the New 
Jersey skyline in the west and the blue 
blur of the Atlantic stretching out 
forever to the south. The view offers 
silent testimony to the distance Scanlon 
has travelled from the tiny Nova Scotia 
town where she was born 41 years ago. 
Today, she carries the imposing title of 
manager of economic development 
planning for the Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey and her 
no-nonsense assessments of economic 
trends for the early 1980s are required 
reading for area politicians. 




Scanlon: She's travelled far from N.S. 


In New York, where even the most 
brilliant economists are regularly re¬ 
duced to shouting like longshoremen, 
Scanlon’s pleasant manner and willing¬ 
ness to appeal to the presumed logic 
and good sense of her listeners makes 
her a refreshing change of pace. She 
was recently selected to join such 
luminaries as author Sylvia Porter and 
former congresswoman Elizabeth 
Holtzman as a member of New York’s 
prestige-laden Academy of Women 
Achievers. 

But on this winter afternoon in her 
office, Scanlon briskly steers the con¬ 
versation past her induction into the 
Academy last November. “I was 
pleased to be elected to the Academy,” 


she says simply, closing off the subject 
and moving on to more important 
matters. She would rather, she says, 
talk about Nova Scotia. “I have never 
thought of Canada in the past tense,” 
she insists. “The links home are too 
strong.” 

The oldest of four children of 
Donald Angus MacLellan, a Gaelic¬ 
speaking Cape Bretoner, and his wife, 
Agnes, she was born in Pleasant Valley, 
a small community in Nova Scotia’s 
Musquodoboit Valley, in 1939. Six 
years later, her father, an RCAF flight 
sergeant, disappeared while on a con¬ 
voy patrol, and her pregnant mother 
moved the family to Antigonish and 
took a job as a high school math 
teacher. 

It was there, as a 15-year-old St. 
Francis Xavier University sophomore, 
that Scanlon got her first invigorating 
taste of the possibilities of the dismal 
science. Her teachers included well- 
known Nova Scotian economist Wil¬ 
liam Woodfine and Dorothy Boyle, an 
American economist then teaching at 
St. F.X. Boyle, Scanlon says admiring¬ 
ly, had “a populist approach to eco¬ 
nomics, the sort of thing Studs Terkel 
has done in his approach to interviews 
with working people.” 

Before she was 21, Scanlon had a 
master’s degree in economics from the 
University of New Brunswick and a 
professional dilemma: What to do 
next? Although she toyed with the 
possibilities of working on her PhD at 
the London School of Economics or 
returning home to Antigonish to work 
for local radio station CJ FX, she finally 
took the advice of another professor, 
William Y. Smith, and headed for the 
U.S. to teach “only for a year.” She’s 
been there ever since, ending up at the 
Port Authority after teaching stints at 
the College of William and Mary in 
Williamsburg, Va., and at Old 
Dominion University in Norfolk, where 
she met her husband. They’re divorced 
now and Scanlon, an American citizen, 
lives with her two children, Sean, 14, 
and Jennifer, 10, in New York. 

Although they spend summers in 
the Maritimes with grandmothers, 
aunts and uncles, Scanlon herself ex¬ 
pects to continue working in the U.S. 


If you ask her whether she would take 
a job with the N.S. government if it 
were offered, she dismisses the notion 
as “an improbable question.” But she 
adds that since she turned 40, “I’m 
beginning to think that it would be a 
good idea to have a place in Nova 
Scotia where I could go back to live 
when I am older.” 

She remains fascinated by Cana¬ 
dian politics: Canada, she says, is “a 
small country that commands a signi¬ 
ficant and courageous place on the 
world stage.” After returning to Anti¬ 
gonish last year for the 20th anniver¬ 
sary reunion of her college class, 
Scanlon is anxious “to see what my 
generation will do in the Maritimes.” 
Her college classmates at the time 
included such well-known personali¬ 
ties as Richard Cashin, president of 
the Newfoundland fishermen’s union; 
Brian Mulroney, a prominent Tory; 
and Robert Higgins, former leader of 
the N.B. Liberal party. “Time hasn’t 
changed these classmates and I’m 
intrigued to see what they’ll do.” 

As a Canadian-trained economist 
helping to shape the destinies of the 
millions of Americans who live in the 
New York-New Jersey megalopolis, 
Scanlon admits, “I am aware every day 
I am different. I see things from a 
different perspective.” Her specialty at 
UNB was the economies of depressed 
regions and, at the time, “I was told 
that the Maritime provinces were prime 
examples of such an area. I never 
thought that one day I’d be continuing 
that research in New York City which 
has been classified as a ‘depressed 
region’ since 1975.” 

Outside her office window as the 
interview winds down, the sun is set¬ 
ting, flooding the harbor with sombre 
light. The streets and subways below 
are jammed with homeward bound 
commuters whose money will be worth 
less in 1981 as surely as night will 
come. Scanlon’s job will be to know in 
advance “all of the facts that will be felt 
first in the wallet” by those commuters. 
Now, phone messages from officials 
seeking her advice must be returned 
and the reports piling up on her desk 
must be read. Talking of Nova Scotia 
has been fun, but Rosemary Scanlon’s 
future is in New York. 

“People,” she says quietly, without 
bitterness, “have been Nova Scotia’s 
major export.” — Robert Mottley 
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Nancy White’s a funny lady 
who wants to be taken seriously 


She may be Canada’s wittiest entertainer and she may be best known for the songs—zany sendups and 
outrageous putdowns—she used to sing on CBC radio’s Sunday Morning. But Nancy White, the singer from 

Charlottetown, would like you to 
know she can be serious too 

By Dick Brown 

T he crowd at the New Year’s Eve 
party at Bobbins Restaurant in 
Toronto is remarkably quiet. Mid¬ 
night arrives and there are a few em¬ 
barrassed toots but, as 1981 slides in, 
everyone settles back into something 
close to silence. At first, you feel a little 
sorry for Nancy White, the performer 
on the tiny stage — her songs certainly 
don’t seem to be getting anybody roll¬ 
ing—but then, when you think about 
it, you realize that the silence is 
really a tribute to her: The people 
have come to hear her and 
that’s what they’re doing, 
even on New Year’s Eve, 
and if you want to toot 
your horn, go some place 
else. 

It’s no wonder people 
are paying attention: 
Nancy White, a smooth, 
clever, pretty girl from 
Charlottetown, is not only 
a fine singer, she may be the 
wittiest entertainer in Canada today. 
She writes her own music and her own 
lyrics, both comic and serious. She 
bounces about from thoughtful, serious 
singer with an exciting, slightly husky 
voice to wingy dingaling, and she does 
it all with an excellence that keeps you 
listening — especially for her neat, in¬ 
cisive zingers. 

Consider her song about the vio¬ 
lence and razzle-dazzle in the pages of 
the Toronto Sun newspaper. White 
sings ever so sweetly of the jolting 
offerings of shock in the paper and she 
manages to get to the heart of them 
with a single phrase: “...stabbings and 
rapes and a special on drapes.” Perfect. 

But the zingers are a counterpoint 
to the wistful gentleness of some of her 
other lyrics like the song about her 
Charlottetown childhood: 

When I was a girl, I’d sit in the gloom 
Of our house out on North River 
Road, 

Watching the cars go rolling by 
With a heart catch whenever one 
slowed. 
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“Please be coming to see me, ” Fd say 
to myself, 

But it never quite w orked out that way, 
That was long, long ago, and I’m older 
and wiser, 

But I still get that feeling today. 

Between serious offerings, she sings 
about everything from a sex-and- 
humor tabloid’s embarrassing treat¬ 
ment of the Pillsbury Dough Boy to 
“Mountie in the Snow,” a sendup of 
pretentious poetry. It’s about one of 
those schlocky, liquid-filled ornaments 
that you tip up to produce a snowstorm. 
The ornament in the poem contains a 
mountie and it’s on sale in a souvenir 
shop in Niagara Falls. White’s words 
are loaded with breathless emotion as 
she recites: 

What cares he for the McDonald 
Commission? 

What does he know of 
burning barns and the 
steam kettle at the flap 
of the envelope? 

The printed page never does justice 
to any performer, but in the case of 
Nancy White, the difference is vast. 
She does a song about the problems of 
being an entertainer and she adds 
“we’re not complaining” with such a 
miserable, whiney snivel that it’s a 
masterpiece, an essay on self-pity in 
just three words. And when she sings 
the song to a little model of the Pills¬ 
bury Dough Boy, you should be there 
to see her as well as hear her. 

Many Canadians are getting a 
chance to catch her on television these 
days—she was in two specials on na¬ 
tional TV early this year and there will 
be more appearances. But many Nancy 
White fans still remember her mostly 
from the 2 Vi years she spent on CBC’s 
national radio show Sunday Morning. 
She quit a couple of years ago because 
it was an incredibly grinding job. She 
wrote three, four or even five songs 
each week (both words and music— 
she has no use for parodies) that were 
witty, topical commentaries on the 
news. In the end, she felt she was going 
stale. The Sunday Morning people 
tried to change her mind and, when 
they couldn’t, they looked for a replace¬ 
ment. “But we just couldn’t find any¬ 
body to match her,” says Ivan Fecan, 
her producer. 

Some people who know White’s 
Sunday Morning stuff don’t realize 
that she’s been very busy ever since or 
that her career really began several 
years before her work on Sunday 
Morning. 

She grew up with three brothers in 
Charlottetown where her father, 
Gordon, was Prince Edward Island’s 
deputy minister of Highways. There 
were no professional musicians in the 

The voice is “wonderfully pure, flutelike" 


family but there was a love of music; 
everyone sang in the car when they 
went for drives and Nancy took piano 
lessons and taught herself to play the 
guitar. And she liked to write. She 
worked on the high school newspaper 
and, when she was in Grade 9, her 
parents gave her a typewriter. She 
played Buttercup in a high school 
production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
HMS Pinafore and later, at Dalhousie 
University, she appeared in operettas 
and musical comedies besides graduat¬ 
ing with a BA in English. 

She worked for newspapers, first at 


the Charlottetown Guardian-Patriot , 
and later at the Dartmouth Free Press 
where she wrote a column called 
“Nancy White’s Widely Read and Uni¬ 
versally Adored Column.” Atlantic 
Insight supplements editor Marian 
Bruce, who worked with her on the 
Guardian-Patriot , says White was a 
good writer with noticeable “freshness” 
in her style but a better writer than 
reporter. “Nancy used to say the only 
thing she could think of to ask a visitor 
was, ‘How do you like the Island?’ ” 
White herself says she was too shy to 
be a reporter. 
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Shy or not, she became an enter¬ 
tainer. She sang in folk clubs in Halifax 
(beginning while she was still at Dal- 
housie) and wrote some songs for a 
Halifax CBC-TV show called Home 
Base. One song she wrote and sang 
about the breathalyzer (‘i’ll become a 
hermit/If I lose my permit”) resulted 
in her national TV debut: It ran on the 
national news. 

When she moved to Toronto in 
1970, she marvelled that her neighbors 
included a flasher who wore the tradi¬ 
tional flasher’s raincoat but covered 
his head with a paper bag. Naturally, 
White wrote a song about him, describ¬ 
ing him as the typical Canadian hero, 
“proud yet self-effacing.” She did well 
in Toronto playing in coffee 
houses, on TV, in revues. 

She wrote a few commercial 
jingles and made a couple of 
single records for RCA but 
they didn’t get anywhere. 

Gay Claitman, a come¬ 
dienne and now one of her 
closest friends, tells about 
seeing White for the first 
time. “People kept saying, 

‘You’ve got to see her,’ and I 
thought, ‘Oh God, another 
folkie, singing those inter¬ 
minable 11-minute songs 
about an old man.’ Then I 
heard Nancy and I thought, 

‘This is incredible.’ ” Clait¬ 
man phoned her and they hit 
it off instantly. On that first 
call, they talked for an hour 
and a half. 

Claitman was putting 
together a revue called Hey 
Seester, You Want My Sail¬ 
or? and White became part 
of it. She also performed in a 
strange revue called Ice Folly , 
performed on skates in an 
indoor arena. In 1975, the 
people organizing Sunday Morning 
decided she was just the person to give 
their serious format a bit of something 
lighter and brighter. And she certainly 
was. For 2Vi years, White wrote 
glorious songs that chided the overly 
serious and blew the self-important 
right out of the water. Her targets 
ranged from the Post Office to the 
Pope, from Anita Bryant to Pierre 
Trudeau. When Trudeau completed 
10 years in office. White sang: 

Weve just come through a very trying 
era, 

Ten long years since he first ran, 

Ten long years beneath the thumb of 
the man 

Who s cuter than Mr. Dressup and 
tougher than Indira. 

There were pleasantly silly songs 


such as “Tribal Drums in the Jungles 
of Botswana,” which, as White ex¬ 
plained in the liner notes of an album, 
came to life in response to complaints 
that she was writing too many songs 
about Canadian subjects—and not 
enough about Botswana. “I think it 
gives Sunday Morning an international 
flavor,” she said on the album. “And, 
yes, I know there are no jungles. I just 
use the word to show I’m an artist, not 
a hack.” 

You could imagine White taking 
immense delight in writing the songs. 
She didn’t. “If I were still doing it,’’she 
says, “I would be a crazy person. I’d be 
in the rubber room. That kind of 
writing is not pleasurable. You write 


those songs because somebody is pay¬ 
ing you.” 

She’s candid about things (she vol¬ 
unteered breezily that she had a nose 
job a couple of years ago) and pleasant¬ 
ly co-operative, and she was happy to 
take time to sit down in her kitchen 
and talk about this and that. She 
bought the house, a small, brick two 
storey in mid-town Toronto, last sum¬ 
mer and she lives by herself—more or 
less. Actually, Doug Wilde, the piano 
player in her band, Professional Help, 
spends a good deal of time at White’s 
house. “Doug still has his own place,” 
she explains, “He’s just always here.” 
She adds: “I’m not anti-Maritimes but 
I’m a city person and if I were living in 
Charlottetown, I’d be considered a 
scandalous woman because I never 


married and settled down.” 

White, who’s in her mid-30s, lives a 
far from scandalous—or even glamor¬ 
ous—life. Her house is cluttered with 
knick-knacks, from her three ACTR A 
(entertainment) awards to a windup 
musical matador. Her car is a Lada. 
She’s a little shy about being something 
of a celebrity; people stop her on the 
street sometimes and say, “Are you 
Nancy White?”—and sometimes Nancy 
White says no. Her dress is casual, an 
easygoing mish-mash, and it’s easy to 
misjudge her. Says Ivan Fecan, the 
CBC producer: “Sometimes she gives 
people the impression that she’s flighty— 
the curls, the kooky clothes. But be¬ 
ware, beware! I think she deliberately 
gives that impression so she 
can remove herself from 
things and sit back and see 
them at a distance.’ 

She is determined, some¬ 
times even snarky. A friend 
of mine, a writer, was phon¬ 
ing a number of well-known 
Canadians, asking them to 
contribute offbeat ideas for 
a light, tongue-in-cheek story 
for a national magazine. 
Nancy said, icily, that she 
would not try to think of an 
idea because she didn’t think 
the premise of the story was 
funny. My friend asked her— 
partly because he was trying 
to back off politely—whether 
she could suggest any 
acquaintances who might 
come up with ideas. “I can’t 
think of any friend,” she 
said, with even more chill, 
“whom I would like to receive 
this phone call.” Her deter¬ 
mination came through dur¬ 
ing the preparation of a re¬ 
cent Montreal CBC-TV 
special. When White saw the 
songs she was to sing, she told the 
show’s producers the songs were so 
bad that she would have to write her 
own. And she did. 

She’s also very determined in her 
support of certain causes. Although 
she once told a writer that her idea of 
political action was to convince the 
Toronto parks department to change 
its policy of having skaters go counter¬ 
clockwise (in Atlantic Canada, she 
pointed out, they blow whistles every 
so often at rinks and the skaters then 
reverse themselves), the truth is that 
White is committed to a number of 
causes and frequently appears at pro¬ 
test rallies for free. 

She’s specially concerned with Latin 
American causes, an interest sparked 
by the overthrow of the Chilean 
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White and piano man Doug Wilde spend lots of time together 
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government in 1973 and later nurtured 
by a friendship with a Chilean, a 
percussionist with a Toronto band 
called Companeros. 

One of her songs, “No Hot Cargo 
for Argentina,” is about a picket line 
that demonstrators threw up in Saint 
John to protest a shipment of Canadian 
heavy water to Argentina. Longshore¬ 
men there refused, for a time, to cross 
the line and stalled the loading. The 
delay apparently prompted the release 
of a number of political prisoners from 
jails in Argentina. The song talked of 
government oppression and said: 

And each day the torture chambers 
take their toll, 

And the government of Canada just 
shuts its eyes, 

And says, “There’s business deals we 
have to finalize, 

There’s a market for reactors and we 


been writing lots of new songs, too. 
But most of all, she’s broken out of her 
public rut to become a fine singer of 
serious songs. Of course, she can still 
be funny, too. At Bobbins, on New 
Year’s Eve, she sang a new song she 
wrote about Ronald Reagan’s election, 
the “Moral Majority March”: 

We are the pillars of the community, 
And we’ll make it pure somehow, 

No more saucy looks, 

No more dirty books, 

A brassiere on every cow. 

But much of what she writes now 
isn’t funny and the break from her 
Sunday Morning image is a very big 
step for her. She gets a little peeved 
when people think of her only in 
connection with Sunday Morning , 
when they say. Oh, yes, Nancy White, 
the girl who sang those funny songs 
o«...and they don’t realize she’s also 


included Muzak ( especially Muzak), 
watching sports on TV, Prince Edward 
Island’s summer weather, overheated 
stores in winter, sewing, sheet music 
written in men’s keys, songs of self- 
aggrandizement such as “My Way” 
(“Frank Sinatra has done it his way— 
punching out photographers”) and 
spring taps (the kind that shut off 
unless you hold them). Her likes in¬ 
clude canoes, Latin American music. 
Xerox machines, IBM typewriters that 
have correcting mechanisms, CBC 
radio (particularly Morningside ), vel¬ 
vet, P.E.I. beaches, musicians, the color 
red, speaking Spanish (she learned it 
during a couple of extended vacations 
in Guatemala), Quebec, a Scottish 
comedian named Billy Connolly, Gay 
Claitman, Gay Claitman’s baby, sleep¬ 
ing in, duvets (heavy comforters), the 
smell of barns... 


With her band. Professional Help: Breaking out of the public rut 


long to see it grow, ’’ 

But for one long day, the Saint John 
people said, “No!’’ 

Linda Grabovsky, one of the or¬ 
ganizers of the Saint John demonstra¬ 
tion became a close friend of White, 
and wound up, a few months ago, as 
her manager. No, Grabovsky said, 
answering a question, she does not 
think White’s involvement with causes 
(the boycott of Nestle products, for 
example) will hurt her career. “I’m 
sure,” said Grabovsky, “that Atomic 
Energy of Canada wouldn’t ask her to 
sing at its annual banquet. But then I 
don’t think Nancy would want to sing 
at it.” 

Exactly. But Nancy White certainly 
has been singing at lots of other places 
since her Sunday Morning days—at 
folk festivals, clubs and concerts, at the 
Charlottetown Festival and on plenty 
of radio and television shows. She’s 


Nancy White who’s a singer, period. 
And a good one. She kids about her 
voice, but one Toronto critic wrote: 
“Her voice, especially in the lower 
registers, has a wonderfully pure, flute¬ 
like quality. It’s a delicate, sometimes 
fragile intrument, which she puts to 
versatile use.” 

Nearly everybody talks about 
White’s versatility, and a great many 
take pains to mention something about 
the way she is offstage. “She really 
seems to like people,” Marian Bruce 
says. “Other people in comedy turn it 
on when they go onstage, but Nancy is 
a naturally funny person.” 

I asked her if she could provide 
some insight into her character by 
telling me some of the things she likes a 
lot and some of the things she doesn’t, 
and she was, as usual, enthusiastic. 
“I’ll make a list,” she said, and a few 
days later she revealed that her hate list 


But the list didn’t answer the really 
important question: Is she going to be 
writing and singing more of those 
funny songs or does she plan to lean 
towards regular ballads? Well, she 
says, she’s not really much of a planner, 
but she figures a mix of half and half is 
just about right. 

She is in a difficult position. Some 
of her admirers would prefer she con¬ 
centrate on the funny stuff. It’s not 
that she doesn’t have the voice and the 
talent for regular songs. It’s just that 
there are other people around who 
sing well and who have fine voices. So 
let them do the ballads. There are also 
people around who write and sing 
clever, witty songs—but not like Nancy 
White. Nancy White’s trouble is that 
she’s just too funny. IS 


Lyrics used by permission of 
Multinan Inc. 
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Folks 


Jazz man Sealy: Life's exciting these days 

science degree at Montreal’s Sir George 
Williams University and joined the 
navy. “It just seemed like a good idea,” 
he says—and it was. The navy sent him 
to Halifax. One night, he wandered 
into the old jazz club called 777 Bar¬ 
rington Street, and “all of a sudden, I 
wanted to start playing again.” After 
his navy career, he settled down in 
Halifax in 1967 and spent the next 10 
years polishing his music and working 
on a series of CBC programs, including 
Music Hop and Singalong Jubilee. 
Now Sealy, 41, lives in Toronto with 
his wife and son, and for the last few 
years, has been playing at Toronto 
coffee houses, jazz clubs, Massey Hall 
and the O’Keefe Centre. Now, with his 
trio, he’s a regular at a classy, new 
Toronto jazz club called Errol’s. Also 
in the works is a record album with 
Sealy and his trio. But first, he has to 
finish work on a CBC television special, 
produced in Halifax, on the history of 
Black music in Nova Scotia. “This is 
an exciting time in my life,” he says. 

W alter Shaw, folklorist, farmer, 
former cabinet minister and 
premier of Prince Edward Island, has 
amassed a large collection of honors 
and awards during his long life. But he 
counts his recent induction into the 
Canadian Agricultural Hall of Fame 
as the most gratifying. “It was a great 
93rd birthday present,” he says. “It 
made the old man feel young again.” 
Shaw has never let age stand in his 
way. He was 72 when he became 
premier and he kept that job for seven 
years. But agriculture, not politics, has 
been his lifelong love. In the winter, he 
and his wife, Margaret, hold court in 
the Charlottetown Hotel, but summers 
are still spent on the ancestral home¬ 
stead. His great-grandfather settled 
the 300-acre tract in 1806. “We’ve been 
offered a lot of fancy prices for it but 
we’re not selling.” A medium-sized 


R uth Tuck’s parlor looks like the 
sitting room of anybody’s grand¬ 
mother. Except that the paintings that 
fill the room and line the hallway are 
originals, part of the prodigious output 
of Canadian artist Robert Harris, best 
remembered for his painting, “The 
Fathers of Confederation.” Tuck, a 
widow, is his niece, his closest living 
relative and one of his favorite subjects. 
One portrait of her as a three-year-old 
girl toured Canada as part of a National 
Gallery show. “I always thought I 
couldn’t stand living alone,” she says, 
“but you see these things and they 
make you less lonely.” Harris, who 
spent his childhood in Prince Edward 
Island, was just 15 years old when the 
famous 1864 meeting took place in 
Charlottetown. He was commissioned 
to immortalize the scene more than 20 
years later and did so by painting 
individual portraits, then compiling a 
composite. The portraits remain, but 
the composite was lost in the 1916 fire 


Tuck: Her uncle's art makes life less lonely 

that razed the centre block of the 
Parliament Buildings. Did Harris’s 
artistic abilities rub off on his niece? 
Tuck recalls that he was a very patient 
teacher and “gave me a few lessons but 
1 hadn’t any drawing talent at all.” 
That kind of ability, she insists, always 
skips a generation. 

T wenty years ago, jazz pianist Joe 
Sealy decided he’d had it with music. 
He quit playing, quit working on a 


family farm with good quality produce, 
he maintains, is ideal. “I was against 
the big farms when the government 
first began encouraging them and I’m 
still against them. The future doesn’t 
lie in that direction.” 

W ayne Smith of Truro, N.S., a 
silver medallist in the 1978 Com¬ 
monwealth Games, had to retire from 
weight lifting when he had a kidney 
removed 18 months ago. Now he’s 
coming back and aiming for a gold 
medal in the 1982 Games. At a competi¬ 
tion in Hants East last fall, he executed 
what may have been the best lifts all 
year by a Canadian in his class. “Tech¬ 
nique is the key to successful lifting,” 
he says. “If your body is a fraction of 
an inch off perfect form, you’ll drop 
the bar.” Wayne began weight lifting 
in junior high in 1967. Since then, he 
has set more than 30 junior Canadian 
records and several junior Common¬ 
wealth ones, and won more than 100 
medals and trophies. When he won his 
silver medal, home-town fans paraded 
him through the streets of Truro in a 
fire truck, but he’s received little help 
from the federal government, how¬ 
ever. Smith, who has his own backyard 
metal-working business, says, “The 
Russians have the best facilities, equip¬ 
ment and scientifically planned pro¬ 
gram, including the use of drugs. 
Canadian grants barely cover my in¬ 
creased appetite.” 

F our years ago, Paul Walsh , head of 
the Newfoundland Office of the 
Canadian Association for the Mentally 
Retarded and the father of a son with 
Down’s syndrome, heard about 
government funds which were available 
for new industries to employ the dis¬ 
abled. That was the start of preparation 
for Island Furniture, a one-year-old 
company which turns out good pro¬ 
ducts while breaking ground for the 
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mentally handicapped. Nine of the 13 
production employees at Island Furni¬ 
ture—the only furniture factory in 
Newfoundland—are disabled. But 
that’s not why stores from all over the 
province are buying their desks, coffee 
tables and bedroom sets. It’s the quality 
that counts. Disabled people work in 
every area of the plant: Cutting fibre- 
board into component parts, assem¬ 
bling, finishing, packing and shipping. 
General manager Bill Brenton says, 
“Our number one objective is to be 
profitable, but we also intend other 
businesses to see us as a training 
ground.” Walsh agrees that a lot of 
people are keeping an eye on what 
happens at Island Furniture, but he’s 
confident. “We’re a model for the rest 
of Canada,” he says. 


N ellie P. Strowbridge has always 
liked to dole out advice: When she 
was 14, her letter of advice to a 16- 
year-old was chosen to appear in a 
national magazine. Today, 19 years 
later, she’s known as Newfoundland’s 
“Dear Nellie,” the author of a weekly 
advice column in TV Topics. During 
her first year she’s counselled everyone 
from a 12-year-old who complained 
that her mother thinks she is too young 
to date to a 79-year-old man who 
wanted to know if the 17-year-old girl 
he’s in love with is after his money. Is 
she afraid of giving the wrong advice? 
Strowbridge, 33, says, “I give them the 
best answers I can. Ultimately, it’s up 
to them to accept or reject it.” Nellie 
(nee Kennedy) of Kelligrews, St. 
John’s, also writes poetry, short stories 
and magazine articles. In her advice 
column, she says, her aim is to promote 
moral consciousness and respect for 
life and for other people. She insists it’s 
“a difficult but not impossible thing to 
promote in this age of narcissism.” 
Does she consider herself Newfound¬ 
land’s “Dear Abby”? “No,” she 
answers, “I think of myself as New¬ 
foundland’s ‘Dear Nellie.’ ” 


Brennan: She's a cheerleader for the real "Klondike Kate" 


Strowbridge: Giving the best answers she 


A sk Ann Brennan to name a great 
Canadian pioneer and she’ll say, 
“Klondike Kate.” Then, to make sure 
there’s no confusion—which there 
always is—she’ll add, “Sgt. Kate of the 
Yukon.” Katherine Ryan, a turn-of- 
the-century, self-taught nurse who 
went north with the gold rush, came 
from Johnville, N.B., where Brennan 
lives. Brennan first became interested 
in Klondike Kate when she wrote a 
paper on Kate for a university course. 
“It started as a hobby,” she says, “but 
now it’s an obsession.” Brennan has 
been campaigning to gain Kate her 
proper place in history—mostly 
through lectures and radio interviews 
^across Canada — 
|for 10 years. 
|“Katherine Ryan’s 
5 whole life as a pio- 
ineer makes her a 
^Canadian heroine,” 
Brennan says. But 
Kate remains un¬ 
sung because her 
name and fame were 
stolen by a transient 
trollop. Kate Ryan 
was a gold inspec¬ 
tor, worked for the 
Mounties, ran a 
hotel and founded a 
hospital. The other 
Kate was a so-called 
dance hall girl. “It 
can was Kate Ryan’s 


job as a special constable to arrest girls 
like that and put them in jail,” Brennan 
says. 

J immy Edgecombe, 27, is scarcely 
larger than Olive Oyl, but when he 
steps up to a table to arm-wrestle, even 
Popeye couldn’t do better. The son of 
Harold and Anna Edgecombe of Glad- 
wyn, N.B., near Perth-Andover, the 
five-foot-eight, 135-pound Edgecombe 
often takes on Bluto-sized 200- or 300- 
pound opponents “and I beat them.” 
In 1980, Edgecombe won two world 
championships. At Chicago, he was 
best wrist-wrestler; at Calcutta, India, 
best arm-wrestler. The object in both 
events is to pin an opponent’s right 
forearm to the table; wrist-wrestlers 
stand and clasp each other’s free left 
hand while arm-wrestlers sit and clasp 
pegs with their left hands. Edgecombe 
grew up in Montreal, learned to arm- 
wrestle at home with his father and 
older brother Daniel—his parents re¬ 
tired to their native New Brunswick 
five years ago. He first entered or¬ 
ganized competition in a western Cana¬ 
dian championship meet three years 
ago and came sixth. He paid $1,500 to 
go to Calcutta but hopes to recoup 
some of that through TV guest spots 
and other promotions. What is the 
recipe for success in arm-wrestling? 
Edgecombe says, “It’s 40% strength, 
10% leverage and 50% concentration.” 
And a dash of spinach won’t hurt. 
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Couples: One price includes everything 


Jamaica, hello 


Down the way where the nights are gay, the sun still shines on the 
mountain tops. But it shines on more than calypso singers and white 
beaches. Jamaica s a real country now. Believe it 


By Stephen Kimber 

I t is the season of mismatched mittens 
and suicide, of loose lips that sink 
marriages and careless conversations 
that torpedo careers. November is 
darker, January and February are 
colder, but March is still the worst. 
Those first, fat, fluffy flakes of winter 
have long since given way to an ex¬ 
haust-stained, soot-freckled crust of 
grey snow too long on the ground; and 
the delighted, delightful laughter of 
children shaping winter’s First snowman 
has become the irritated, irritating 
whine of kids who’ve already spent 
more months indoors than parents 
have patience for. This is a month for 
buying lottery tickets, for drinking too 
much rum too early in the day and, of 
course, for dreaming of the sweet joys 
of too many hours under too much 
sun... 

Air Canada, take me away, 

I wanna go where the sun shines all 
day. 

“Couple number three,” Patrick, 
the MC, intones in mock seriousness, 
“what are you doing?” On this sun- 
washed afternoon at Couples, a Jamai¬ 


can resort that nuzzles against a shim¬ 
mering stretch of beach near Ocho 
Rios, Patrick is playfully leading a 
dozen contestants through a game in 
which twosomes compete to see who 
can pass an orange most quickly with¬ 
out using their hands from under one 
partner’s chin to the other’s. Fifty 
other guests, lazily arranged in pairs 
around the huge open air dining room, 
laugh and cheer at the accidentally 
suggestive poses the contestants assume 
as they try to pass the orange. Couple 
number three finally gives up and re¬ 
mains locked in a passionate embrace 
while their orange rolls across the 
floor. 

Welcome to Couples, a resort, as 
the brochure says, “created by roman¬ 
tics for romantics.” With a stunning 
year-round occupancy rate of 97%, it 
is Jamaica’s newest and easily most 
popular vacation “concept.” In spite of 
the country’s usually lethargic summer 
tourist season, in defiance of the is¬ 
land’s occasionally violent political up¬ 
heavals and even in blissful disregard 
of the hurricane that washed away a 
number of its beachfront rooms last 


summer, couples just keep rolling in to 
Couples. Part of the allure, of course, 
is that it caters exclusively to two¬ 
somes—no children or singles need 
apply. Even more importantly, Couples 
really is a complete one-price vacation: 
For $ 1,400 per couple during the winter 
season, you can wrap yourself in 
Couples’ luxurious, protective cocoon 
for a full week. And not spend another 
penny. 

Almost from the moment you step 
off the plane in Montego Bay in your 
suddenly sweat-soaked northern 
clothes and are handed a complimen¬ 
tary drink while you wait for your 
luggage to be loaded on the mini-bus 
for the 65-mile ride to Ocho Rios, until 
the moment you walk off the plane 
again and smack back into winter in 
Halifax, Couples will cater to your 
every whim. At no extra charge. Every¬ 
thing—three meals a day (a New York 
Post travel writer raved that the resort’s 
buffet reminded him of the “groaning 
board of a Roman orgy”), round-the- 
clock snacks, drinks from beer and 
wine through to regular cocktails and 
such exotic concoctions as watermelon 
daiquiris, even cigarettes—is yours 
for the asking. Likewise nightly entertain¬ 
ment, tennis courts with resident in¬ 
structors, horses for riding, sailboats 
for sailing, bicycles for bicycling, even 
safety deposit boxes for safekeeping. 
Couples, in fact, is so scrupulous about 
its boast that you should spend “your 
sunny days concerned for each other 
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instead of the bill you’re going to get 
when you leave” that staff can be fired 
for accepting a tip from a guest. 

“People were tired of being nickel- 
and-dimed to death,” Frank Ranee, 
Couples manager and one of the idea’s 
originators, explains. “People would 
come down here on one of those $399 
deals and then they’d find that they’d 
have to put out money for their meals 
and entertainment and more money 
for drinks and tips and—by the time 
they were ready to go home—they’d 
spent far more money than they in¬ 
tended to or could afford. Here, they 
know exactly what everything is going 
to cost before they arrive.” At Couples, 
he adds, all you really have to do is 
stretch out under the sun and “forget 
the rest of the world exists.” And yet... 

And yet, you could spend an entire 
week at Couples and never see a black 
face that wasn’t waiting on you; never 
once tingle your tongue to the spicy 
taste of jerked pork and breadfruit 
from a roadside stand; never stare in 
wonder at the angry political slogans 
challenging each other from the walls 
and fences in Kingston’s slums; never, 
in the end, see anything of the country 
you’re supposed to be visiting. 

“Surprised?” Staring out of the 
window as the mini-bus wends its way 
through Fern Gully, a majestically 
beautiful rocky gorge overgrown with 
lush ferns and shaded by huge tropical 
trees, I can only nod in wonder and 
agreement. Eunice Bent, the Toronto- 
based Jamaican who handles the 
Jamaican Tourist Board account for 
Peter Martin Associates and who is 
acting as our guide to the island, smiles 
knowingly. “See,” she says, echoing 
the country’s tourist promotion litera¬ 
ture, “we really are more than just a 
beach. We’re a country.” 

Over the course of four hectic days, 
she and Joyce Rankine, her colleague 
from the Jamaican Tourist Board, 
have been proving that boast over and 
over again and, in the process, knock¬ 
ing the stuffing out of my naive 
northern preconception of Jamaica as 
little more than an endless ribbon of 
white sand beaches dotted here and 
there by elegant hotels. When I was 
first invited to join a group of east 
coast journalists being brought to 
Jamaica by the Tourist Board and Air 
Canada to promote the airline’s new 
direct flight from Halifax to Montego 
Bay, I had mixed feelings. Despite the 
lure of the sun, the idea of spending 
even four days doing nothing more 
than watching the tide roll in from an 
umbrella-covered beach chair was not 
my idea of a vacation. In truth, how¬ 
ever, we’d hardly seen a beach. 

We’d filled up one entire morning 
floating lazily down the Martha Brae 



Gully where a towering nest of thick 
tree branches keeps the sun from pene¬ 
trating, we continue our suddenly 
sunny climb to the top of Mount 
Diablo where we stop briefly for a 
picture of the spectacularly verdant 
vistas that seem to stretch out forever 
in all directions. “I like to see the look 
on people’s faces when we take them 
through the mountains,” Eunice Bent 
says. “Most people don’t expect moun¬ 
tains in Jamaica.” 

But our route through the agricul¬ 
tural and industrial centre of the island 
also offers equally telling glimpses of 
Jamaica’s problems and possibilities 
as well as its diverse beauty. We pass 
an abandoned plantation, usually an 
unpleasant reminder of Jamaica’s 
former role as the hewer of sugar cane 
and the drawer of bananas for the 
benefit of outsiders. But this plantation 
has been turned into a thriving co¬ 
operative farm run by many of the 
same workers who once toiled for the 
benefit of absentee owners. The Jamai¬ 
can government now owns eight of the 
country’s dozen sugar factories and 
the workers at three of the largest 
sugar estates grow their cane co-opera¬ 
tively, clear indications that Jamaicans 


River on a bamboo raft. We’d spent a 
night on the White River, feasting on 
Jamaican food and rum punch while 
limbo dancers effortlessly slithered 
under a bar of fire on a stage in the 
forest in front of us. We’d listened in 
silent fascination at the Cozy Wayside 
Pub in the Wexford Court Hotel, 
while a group of Jamaicans animatedly 
argued politics in a cascading dialect 
even our guides couldn’t understand. 

We’d bartered for souvenirs and sugar 
cane in downtown Montego Bay while 
studiously ignoring—as we’d been 
warned to do—the insistent pitches of 
the ganja peddlers. My favorite was 
Dr. Feelgood. “I Dr. Feelgood,” he 
said as he casually sidled up, “the best 
doctor in all the islands. You need 
something for your head? A little ganja? 

Some cocaine? You want a little girl, 

16, 17, nice looking? You just ask Dr. 

Feelgood. Dr. Feelgood delivers.” I 
bought a T-shirt for my daughter. 

Wherever we went, we ate Jamaican 
food: We’d breakfasted daily on heap¬ 
ing platters of fresh paw paw, water¬ 
melon and pineapple washed down 
with mugsful of Jamaica’s famous Blue 
Mountain coffee, nibbled on fried plan¬ 
tain and coconut slivers, burned our 
tongues on tiny hot 
bird peppers and 
gorged on national 
dishes like curried 
goat and ackeeand 
salted codfish. Salt 
cod, as our hosts 
were quick to point 
out, was originally 
introduced to 
Jamaica by Atlan¬ 
tic Canadian trad¬ 
ers who used to 
exchange the fish 
along with timber 
and potatoes for 

boatloads of a lazy morning's rafting on th e Martha Brae 

Jamaican sugar, 

molasses and rum. During our visit to 
the island, too, we had sampled more 
different and exotic concoctions made 
with rum that any of us had ever 
believed existed. 

Now, however, we are on the final 
leg of our whirlwind tour, driving 
across the island’s interior to Kingston 
and the plane that will take us, reluc¬ 
tantly, back to a Canadian winter. 

While Lynford, our Jamaican driver, 
skilfully pilots the mini-bus through 
Fern Gully’s four miles of zig-zagging 
road that is part of the main highway 
from Ocho Rios to Kingston, Joyce 
Rankine tells us that the gully was 
once an important river bed, but a 
long-forgotten earthquake diverted the 
water underground. “Today,” she says, 

“there are supposed to be at least 100 
different varieties of ferns growing 
here.” Emerging from the dark, cool 


are—after 300 years of British colonial 
rule and a tradition of slavery—finally 
beginning to take charge of their own 
economic destiny. But a short time 
later, the mini-bus also passes a smelly, 
reddish-brown lake near Ewarton. The 
lake, which many Jamaicans complain 
is fouling the surrounding agricultural 
land and endangering the health of 
local residents, was created by man¬ 
made chemical leavings from a nearby 
bauxite mining operating run by Alcan, 
a huge Canadian multinational com¬ 
pany. Despite protests from the 
government, the lake remains a poten¬ 
tially hazardous eyesore and a stark 
reminder of just how dominant out¬ 
siders—including Canadian corpora¬ 
tions—still are in Jamaica’s economy. 
There is, Eunice Bent allows sadly, still 
much to be done. 

The conversation in the mini-bus 
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returns eventually—as it inevitably 
does in Jamaica—to the island’s poli¬ 
tics. Memories of last year’s cathartic 
election campaign are still as fresh here 
as bananas on the plant and everyone 
we encountered—from Bertie Sharpe, 
a talkative retired contractor with 
whom we dined on our first night in 
Montego Bay, to Lynford, our quietly 
efficient driver—had an opinion on 
the election results. Even my friend 
Dr. Feelgood. “The economy,” he in¬ 
formed me sagely, “it’s looking up. 
Seaga will get things going, bring the 
tourists, get some industry. He be 
good man.” 

For a Canadian,jaded by a national 
unity crisis that still seems insoluble 
after more than 100 years of trying and 



Past the resorts, Jamaica seeks a future 


cynical after a succession of politicians 
making promises they couldn’t keep, 
Jamaican politics—the impassioned, 
passionate but still optimistic and 
hopeful politics of an 18-year-old 
nation in search of its future—is re¬ 
freshing. Although last October’s elec¬ 
tion was often portrayed in the world 
press as a straightforward but globally 
critical ideological contest between 
Michael Manley’s Communist-tilting 
People’s National Party and challenger 
Edward Seaga’s fiercely free-enterprise 
Jamaican Labour Party, the reality for 
most Jamaicans was far more prosaic. 
They voted with their pocketbooks 
instead of their hearts. During his 
eight years as prime minister, Manley 
had irrevocably changed, often for the 
better, the face of Jamaica: He’d intro¬ 
duced minimum wage laws, adult 
literacy programs and paid maternity 
leave, nationalized some key industries, 
taken over a number of resort hotels 
and encouraged the development of 
small farms. Although Manley was a 


charismatic visionary, he lost because 
he couldn’t or wouldn’t cope with 
everyday economic management and 
because he couldn’t convince foreign 
financiers to lend Jamaica the money 
needed to make his vision reality. In 
the end, the country’s powerful middle 
class—people like Eunice Bent who 
had worked tirelessly for Manley in 
previous elections only to abandon 
him this time round—provided Seaga 
with his margin of victory. “I still 
believe in many of the things Manley 
stood for,” Eunice Bent tells us as the 
mini-bus hurries past Kingston’s dilapi¬ 
dated, depressing slums, “and 1 honest¬ 
ly don’t think Seaga will be all that 
different than Manley. The real differ¬ 
ence might be that he’ll be able to get 
the money to make it work.” 

Now, however, with the election 
history, most Jamaicans — even Man¬ 
ley’s most ardent supporters — seem 
relieved and anxious to get on with the 
gargantuan task of rebuilding their 
shattered economy as well as the confi¬ 
dence of the half-million potential visi¬ 
tors whose foreign currency is desper¬ 
ately needed to ease Jamaica’s balance- 
of-payments deficit. 

That, of course, is the other — 
mostly unspoken — reason we’ve been 
invited to tour the country. The Tourist 
Board is trying to convince would-be 
visitors that, in spite of the fact that 
700 people were killed in political 
violence during last year’s election, 
Jamaica is still a safe, friendly place for 
outsiders. And it is. Virtually all the 
campaign violence took place in two 
Kingston slums where tourists are al¬ 
most as rare as snow and where politics 
has traditionally been almost a matter 
of life and death. “Tourists shouldn’t 
be afraid to come to Jamaica,” Eunice 
Bent says emphatically, adding — un¬ 
necessarily for us now — “we can show 
them lots of things besides beaches 
too.” 

Although our tour was, of course, 
intricately plotted and precisely exe¬ 
cuted to show us as many of the 
island’s attractions as humanly possible 
in four brief days, even the most casual 
tourist could do much the same thing. 
At a more leisurely pace, of course. 

The government now offers tour 
packages—“Jamaica-a-la-car” and 
“Jamaica-a-la-villa” — which are speci¬ 
fically designed to let you discover the 
country for yourself. You can either 
rent one of the many villas scattered 
along the north coast from Port An¬ 
tonio to Negril (most come with private 
swimming pools, cooks and maids, 
and cost on average $440 a week per 
bedroom during the winter) and a car 
and take day trips around the island, 


or you can purchase a package that 
includes both a rental car and vouchers 
good for a week’s accommodation at 
different hotels (cost will vary depend¬ 
ing on your choice of car and hotels) so 
you can chart your own Jamaican 
discovery. In either case, Tourist Board 
officials will help plan your itinerary if 
you like. 

Jamaica, unlike far too many 
tourist Meccas, encourages tourists to 
mingle with local people. Its “Meet- 
the-People” program invites visitors to 
call a local office, explain their interests 
and be put in touch with a Jamaican 
family who will often invite them to 
their homes for dinner or drinks. A 
Canadian doctor, for example, might 
use the program to meet a Jamaican 
doctor or tour local medical facilities 
while a farmer might want to spend a 
day seeing how his Jamaican counter¬ 
part operates. The 10-year-old pro¬ 
gram, Jamaican officials like to boast, 
has created many lasting friendships, 
sparked return trips and even resulted 
in invitations for Jamaicans to visit 
their new-found friends in Canada or 
the United States. Some Americans 
have been so charmed by their Jamai¬ 
can hosts that they’ve offered to finance 
their children’s education at U.S. 
universities. 

As part of that “Meet-the-people” 
program, we spent an evening with 
Bertie and Barbara Sharpe and a group 
of their friends in the Sharpes’ small, 
neat home in the hills above Montego 
Bay. Over the course of four hours, we 
ate heaping platesful of Jamaican food, 
drank rum punch and talked easily 
about everything from Jamaican poli¬ 
tics and weather to our families back in 
Canada. When it was time to leave, we 
signed the Sharpes’ well-worn guest 
book*and Barbara Sharpe gave us each 
a memento of the visit, a scroll inscribed 
with the words: “In some countries, 
they say farewell with many words. In 
Jamaica, we say it with flowers. One 
such flower is the ‘Forget-me-not.’ In 
the spirit of‘Forget-me-not’...” 

Our plane lifts off from the Norman 
Manley Airport, climbs past the twink¬ 
ling lights of Kingston and begins its 
four-hour journey north to Canada. 
After four days of ceaseless banter, our 
conversation finally trails off in silent 
exhaustion. We are lost in our own 
sweet memories of a country that is 
truly much more than just a beach. 
Like Christopher Columbus, the first 
white man to visit Jamaica nearly 500 
years ago, we will not soon forget the 
place he called “the fairest island that 
eyes have beheld.” 

It is, the pilot informs us, snowing 
in Canada. Jg 
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Women in Transition 


FREE TO BE YOU 

finding the right job, 
going hack to school 

By Betsy Chambers 


Y ou probably wouldn’t have bet 
money on Emily Mercer’s job 
prospects. She’s a St. John’s 
mother of four who decided she had to 
go back to work last year, after 16 years 
at home. Her husband, a St. John’s 
fireman, died suddenly in the fall of 
1979, and she found her savings were 
sinking fast. Her previous career had 
consisted of four years as a billing 
clerk. She wasn’t highly educated or 
trained for a trade. And, like many job¬ 
hunting women, she lacked faith in her 
ability. "You wouldn’t believe how 
nervous I was,’’ she says. 

Mercer’s story has a happy ending: 
Through a combination of luck and 
smart moves, she landed a job sur¬ 
prisingly quickly, selling advertising 
for a newspaper. A gregarious person, 
she finds her career "exciting and in¬ 
teresting.’’ And she’s acquired new 
friends, more self-confidence and a 
brighter outlook. 

Mercer happened to be in the mar¬ 
ket for a job at the best of times and the 
worst of times. The worst, because she 
was competing with thousands of other 
women in the Atlantic region with 
roughly the same idea. Women now 
make up about a third of the labor 
force in the region, and more than ever 
are going back to work as their children 
get older. Many are postponing having 
children, or having fewer of them. 
With careers becoming a lifetime propo¬ 
sition, women are demanding more of 
their jobs. The competition is tougher 
than ever in the traditional "women’s’’ 
occupations—office work, waitressing, 
teaching, child care and health care. In 
small communities in the Atlantic 
region, jobs for women are so scarce 
that some job counsellors say the best 
bet is to start your own small business. 
Another answer is to train for less 
competitive fields—data processing, pro¬ 


fessional engineering, nursing. Or con¬ 
sider a blue collar trade. 

That’s the good news. Women have 
more options than ever. It’s OK to be 
ambitious, go back to school, train as a 
doctor or plumber. In the past five 
years, government-sponsored coun¬ 
selling programs and university courses 
have sprung up throughout the region 
to help prepare women for careers. 
That’s in recognition of the fact that 
getting a new job, or a better one, takes 
certain skills. Anyone can learn them. 

Employment counsellers also recog¬ 
nize that most women in the region are 
working because they have to. Marie 
Patrick, co-ordinator of Pro Feminae, a 
federally sponsored counselling service 
in Fredericton, says the women she 
sees are "desperate.’’ Gale Gorse of the 
Newfoundland Department of Educa¬ 
tion says, "Women 
are going back to 



M acNeil:No more"humdrum*’office work 


work because the husband can no 
longer support the family on his in¬ 
come. I’m not talking about freezers 
and vacations; I’m talking about groc¬ 
eries.’’ 

Emily Mercer started her back-to- 
work campaign by enrolling in a six- 
week career-preparation course given 
by the Canada Employment Commis¬ 
sion. The course inspired Mercer to 
aim for a sales job. When a classmate 
tipped her off about an opening on the 
newspaper, Mercer applied and was 
hired two days later. Her children were 
vastly relieved. Jodi, her teen-age 
daughter, remarked, "I’m so happy; I 
feel so secure all of a sudden.’’ 

Catherine MacNeil of Stellarton, 
N.S., quit her job as a receptionist- 
clerk at an oil company office about 
five years ago. "Toward the end, I 
dreaded going in to work,” she says. "It 
became humdrum. All the books and 
paper work—it was just boring.” Last 
year, she trained as a welder. She loves 
her new trade. "I’m amazed what you 
can do with welding,” she says. "You 
could keep learning it forever.” Al¬ 
ready, she’s thinking about studying to 
become a welding inspector. And she’s 
hoping that she and her husband, 
Joseph, a pipefitter, can work as a team 
on construction sites. To take the Man¬ 
power training course in welding, 
MacNeil had to travel 50 miles to class 
.every day. When she started, she says, 
she felt "backward.” Now she says: 
"If I can do it, any girl can. It’s the 
first step that’s the hardest. Once 
you’ve taken it, you’ve got it licked.” 
June Buchanan of Middle Musquo- 
doboit, an art teacher in her 30s, 
went back to university last fall to 
work on her doctorate in education. 
She’s studying research on brain theory 
to apply to school curriculum develop¬ 
ment. Her study plan at the Atlantic 
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Put a little class 
in your life 

."Saint 

Marys 


Degrees and professional certificates 
can be obtained entirely by part-time 
study in the evenings. 


Institute of Education allows her to take 
courses over a two-year period at several 
universities, including the University 
of Alberta in Edmonton. She’s so 
exhilarated by her studies, she wishes 
she had gone back to university 10 
years ago. As a teacher and mother, she 
says, "I was becoming more and more 
conscious that I was giving all of myself 
to other people, and there was no time 
left to develop myself. I was becoming 
conscious that I had an awful lot of 
potential that I wasn’t doing anything 
with.” Her husband and two teen-age 


sons are supportive—"We’re mutually 
supportive”—and she’s enjoying "the 
most marvellous sense of freedom. I 
see myself growing every day. I’m 
getting back into drawing, painting. I’m 
much more positive about the world.” 

The hardest part about going back 
to university, she says, is the loneliness. 
Most of the students are much younger. 
She doesn’t belong in the world of the 
professors, either, or of the housewives 
back home. Dr. Mairi Macdonald, 
director of continuing education at 
Mount Saint Vincent University in 


BACK- TO- SCHOOL GUIDE FOR ATLANTIC WOMEN 


Normal entrance requirements are 
not applicable to mature persons. 

For the 1981 Summer brochure, 
contact 


Continuing Education 
Saint Mary’s University 

Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 3C3 
Phone: 422-7361 



-J-.i±a. ju 


EXCLUSIVE LADIES' WEAR 
ACCESSORIES AND IMPORTS 

BARRINGTON PLACE 
HALIFAX. N S B3J 3L7 
TEL (902)423-2816 

HIGHFIELD SQUARE 
MONCTON. N.B E1C 1H4 
TEL (506)854-4802 


University 

To Qualify as 

Mature Student 

Off-Campus 

Courses 

Correspondence 

Courses 

Dalhousie University, 
Halifax 

any age; entrance 
requirements flexible 

sometimes 

certificate program in 
business administration 

Mount Saint Vincent 
University, Halifax 

out of school at least 5 
years; Grade 12 may 
not be necessary 

yes (credit and non¬ 
credit); usually in 
Halifax-Dartmouth and 
Sackville, N.S. 

no 

University of King's 
College, Halifax 

same as Dalhousie 

no 

no 

University of Prince 
Edward Island, 
Charlottetown 

at least 22; Grade 12 
may not be necessary 

yes (credit) 

no 

Mount Allison Univer¬ 
sity, Sackville, N.B. 

out of school at least 2 
years; Grade 12 may 
not be necessary 

yes (credit and 
non-credit) 

about 30 credit courses 

University of Moncton, 
Moncton, N.B. 

same as Mount Allison 

yes (mostly credit) in 
Fredericton and 
Richibucto, N.B.; 

Mount Carmel, P.E.I. 

no 

Memorial University, 

St. John's 

at least 21; Grade 12 
may not be necessary 

credit and non-credit 

yes 

Acadia University 
Wolfville, N.S. 

out of school at least 

4 years; Grade 12 may 
not be necessary 

yes; at 12 centres 

yes; about 23 
credit courses 

College of Cape Breton, 
Sydney, N.S. 

out of school at least 5 
years; at least 23; Grade 
10 or less 

yes; some credit courses 

no 

University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton 

at least 24; Grade 12 
may not be necessary 

yes; mostly credit 
courses 

yes; using audio-tape, 
Maine Public Broadcasting 
newspapers 

University of New 
Brunswick, Saint John 

same as above 

yes 

yes 

Saint Mary's University, 
Halifax 

at least 25; Grade 12 
may not be necessary 

yes (credit) 

no 

Nova Scotia College of 
Art and Design, Halifax 

same entrance require- 
ments as regular 
students (flexible) 

yes 

no 

St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, 
N.S. 

at least 23 and/or out 
of school 5 years 

yes (credit); Port 
Hawkesbury, New 
Glasgow, Guysborough, 
Sydney; other centres 
on demand 

no 
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Halifax, advises older students to start 
small. Start with a correspondence 
course, perhaps, or a couple of night 
courses. The sudden plunge into full¬ 
time studies can be a shock. 

S ome women qualify for university 
without realizing it. If you haven’t 
finished high school, you still may be 
able to get in as a "mature student ” 
(criteria vary from one university to 
another). For information, check with 
the university’s continuing education 
department. Also, ask about scholar¬ 
ships and bursaries. Some are for 
mature women only, or for part-time 
students only. If you take a full course 



Counselling 

On-Campus 

Services 

Day Care 

office of part-time 
studies and extension 

yes 

office of continuing 
education 

yes 

registrar’s office 

no 

office of student 

yes 

services 


office of continuing 
education or office 
of dean of students 

no 

extension office 

yes 

office of director of 
part-time credit studies 
(credit programs) or office 
of extension 
(non-credit) 

no 

offices of continuing 
education, registrar, 
admissions 

no 

office of continuing 
education 

no 

department of extension 
and summer sessions 

yes 

office of director of 
continuing education 

no 

office of continuing 
education 

no 

office of director of 
student affairs 

no 

office of student services 

no 


WWork 
at it! 



To assist women realize their full potential, Mount Saint 
Vincent University has introduced a series of co-operative 
education options in many of its programs — business 
administration, public relations, modern languages and in 
home economics. It’s a process which integrates academic 
study with paid work experience. 




Give us a call... 

( 902 ) 443-4450 


Mount Saint Vincent University 
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Mercer: Back after 16 years 


load, you can apply for student loans. 

You may be better educated than 
you think. You can take a series of 
tests, available from departments of 
education in each province, leading to a 
senior matriculation Grade Equivalency 
Diploma. That means you have 
acquired enough knowledge in your 
lifetime to claim a Grade 12 education, 
even if you dropped out in Grade 8. 
Most women who take the tests are 
surprised at how well they do, employ¬ 
ment counsellor Madeleine Trenouth 
says. And on a resume, "Grade 12 
always looks better than Grade 8.” 

If you’re job-hunting, you could 
start by talking to a counsellor at a 
Canada Employment Centre (formerly 
known as Canada Manpower). If you’re 
not sure what you want to do—or can 
do—ask for an aptitude test. In some 
centres, you can consult CHOICES, a 
computer that describes various jobs, 
the training required and the pay in¬ 
volved. The centres also offer six- to 
eight-week courses to help women 
acquire the confidence and skills that 
help to get a job. In New Brunswick, 
the program is called Career Orienta¬ 
tion for Women, and elsewhere, Career 
Explorations for Women. There also 
are courses to help you learn what 
trade you might be good at. 

You can get more extensive coun¬ 
selling from federally funded agencies 
set up to prepare women for work: The 
Women’s Employment Counselling Pro¬ 
ject at A Woman’s Place in Halifax; the 
Women’s Employment Development 
Program in Charlottetown; Pro Feminae 
in Fredericton. Status of women coun¬ 
cils in St. John’s and Corner Brook 
maintain drop-in centres for women. 

Canada Employment training 
courses range from meat cutting to 
computer programming. Students 
accepted in a course get an allowance 
ranging from $25 a week for a person 



Buchanan:''Marvellous sense of freedom* ’ 


with an employed spouse to $135 a 
week for someone with four or more 
dependents. SQmetimes you can get a 
small travel allowance, and a $40- 
weekly bonus if you have to maintain a 
second residence to take the course. 
Child-care subsidies start at $20 a 
week. Check out on-the-job training. 
In some occupations, employers get a 
federal subsidy of 75% of your salary 
for hiring a woman. 

Don’t be surprised if the route to 
learning a "male” trade is not always 
smooth. 

Marie Patrick of Pro Feminae 
observes that, during the Second World 
War, it was women who were respon¬ 
sible for production in the shipyards, 
aircraft factories and industries. "Yet 
today, when women try to enter a 
training program or apply for employ¬ 
ment in what’s once again thought of as 
a man’s preserve, they often meet with 
resistance, ridicule and even 
harassment.” 

Part of her job is to help women 
cope with these problems and en¬ 
courage them to find their own career 
skills. Many of the women she counsels 
are re-entering the workforce after years 
of home management and child-raising. 
Often they feel they have nothing to 
offer an employer. Under Patrick’s 
questioning, underestimated skills sur¬ 
face: Organizing door-to-door can¬ 
vassing for charities, keeping the books 
for the local Legion, helping to cater 
church banquets. Once a woman sees 
that this kind of experience can be 
valuable in the workplace, she begins 
to look at herself in a new light. 

When that woman realizes she can 
actually take courses which will make 
her a certified expert in a special field, 
says Patrick, "it’s worth every minute 
of my time to see her become a self- 
reliant, enthusiastic and, often, finan¬ 
cially independent person.” 


The Job 
Hunt 

C heck out job boards at Canada 
Employment Centres and other 
employment agencies. Spread the word 
that you are job-hunting to friends, 
neighbors and the man who delivers 
your dry cleaning. That can help you 
learn quickly about job vacancies in 
unexpected places. Marie Patrick of 
Fredericton’s Pro Feminae advises 
returning to places where you’ve left 
job applications; the job picture changes 
daily. Also recommended: Pick a place 
of business that has always appealed to 
you. "Wait until some day when you 
are feeling good about yourself. Ask to 
see the person in authority. Tell him or 
her you really like the company or 
business or what-have-you, and you’d 
really like to work there. It has 
worked!” Don’t turn down temporary 
or part-time work lightly. These jobs 
often lead to full-time employment. 

Selling 

Yourself 

Y ou don’t need advanced university 
degrees and a long work history to 
put together an impressive-looking 
resume. "Most housewives do budget¬ 
ing, chauffeuring, organizing people, 
trouble-shooting, repairs and can take 
responsibility,” Marie Patrick of Pro 
Feminae says. "Many offices aren’t as 
hectic as a household.” List some of 
the skills you acquired as a housewife. 

Your resume—a cleanly typed, well- 
organized summary of what an em¬ 
ployer may want to know about you— 
should include the following: Personal 
information (age, marital status), edu¬ 
cation, employment history, starting 
with your most recent job, adult educa¬ 
tion courses you’ve taken, volunteer 
work, hobbies and interests. You might 
also include a brief description of your 
career goals, or a summary of your 
strengths as an employee. 

Before an interview, do some re¬ 
search on the company. If you know 
something about it, an employer can 
see that you are genuinely interested in 
the job. Ask yourself the kinds of 
questions the interviewer may ask you: 
Why do you want the job? Why do you 
think you can do it better than some¬ 
body else? 
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HOUSEWORK: 

Put it in its place 

By Pat Lotz 
ost working women make up a 
housework plan based on the 
amount of work to be done, 
organize their time to do the housework, 
and fit what they would rather be doing 
into whatever time is left. This is the 
wrong approach. Instead, decide how 
much (or how little) time you are 
prepared to spend and organize your 
housework to fit. How much time will 
depend on your lifestyle (how many 
kids, pets, plants, lovers, hobbies, 
volunteer jobs you have) and your stan¬ 
dard of housekeeping. If you like living 
in domestic chaos, then enjoy it. Forget 
about Mrs. Sogbucket down the street 
who could eat off her kitchen floor and 
looks as if she should. 

The happiest person I ever knew 
lived in chaos. Although I was careful 
never to put my hand down the sides of 
her armchairs for fear of what I’d find, I 
always enjoyed visiting. The last time I 
saw her she was standing at the corner 
of her street, cigarette dangling from 
the corner of her mouth, a pan of fried 
sausages in her hand, talking to the 
mailman. 

However, if you get an inner glow 
from polished floors and gleaming 
paintwork, forget the jogging, yoga, 
pottery and lectures on dogmatic theo¬ 
logy. Ignore the sneers of intellectual 
friends and enjoy your housework. 

The advice that follows applies 
neither to slobs nor perfectionists, but 
to the majority of people who fall 
somewhere in between. If that includes 
you, get ready to make some lists. 

Like Caesar’s Gaul, housework is 
divided into three parts: Daily, regular 
(every week, or every two or three 
weeks) and once in a while. 

Daily: The basic daily minimum 
household tasks include jobs such as 
preparing meals, making beds and tidy¬ 
ing. This is the least flexible of the lists, 
although bedmaking could be simplified 
by using those neat European quilts 
instead of sheets and blankets. (You 
could also simply ignore your unmade 
beds.) You can streamline food prepara¬ 
tion by making double quantities of 
stews and casseroles and freezing half. 
Don’t eliminate tidying; it’s amazing 
what a false impression of fastidious 
housekeeping a tidy house can give. 

Regular: This is a more flexible 
list. Although it includes every chore 
you can think of, how often you do 
them depends on you. For example, if 
the time you have assigned to house¬ 


work puts you at: the conscientious level 
of domestic achievement, you will 
probably vacuum the whole dwelling 
(floors and carpets) once a week. If a 
casual level is more your style, you 
might decide to do half the area every 
week (or the floors one week, carpets 
the next). If you’re a carefree house¬ 
keeper, then spread the task over three 
weeks. The same principle of sub¬ 
division applies to most household 
tasks, though laundry will usually be a 
weekly or a fortnightly chore. 

Once-in-a-while: This is a semi¬ 
permanent list: Things like washing 
curtains, polishing hardwood floors, 
etc. When you have spare time, tackle a 
job and cross it off the list. If a task 
needs attention again before the year is 
over, add it to the bottom of the list. 

Once you identify your housekeep¬ 
ing style and make your lists, tack up a 
schedule. If you find later that your 
reach has exceeded your grasp, adjust 
your schedule accordingly (you may 
have problems if you started at the 
"carefree” level). The object is not to 
create a rigid system but to reinforce 
the feeling that you are in control. If 
Mrs. Sogbucket’s lip curls when she 
looks at your kitchen floor, it’s nice to 
know the floor is on your cleaning 
schedule for tomorrow. Being in control 
also means you can happily let the 
house go to pot for a week while you 
make a costume for your daughter’s 
school concert, work on a special report 
or study for an exam. 

Here are a few tips on fitting more 
activities into the time you have: 

• Improve your technology. Buy 
clothes (especially for kids) that don’t 
need ironing. If possible, use a frost- 
free fridge, a self-cleaning oven. 

• Share housework with the rest of the 
family. When recruiting children, list 
jobs you think they can handle, let 
them choose, show them how you 
want a job done and trust them. Don’t 
follow behind the duster, performing 
the white-glove test. Do use lavish 
amounts of praise. 

• If you want something to think about 
while watching TV, do your ironing, 
mending or sewing in front of the set. 

• Investigate lunch-time fitness classes. 
Walk to work. 

• Keep some books in the bathroom. 

• Consider getting up early for garden¬ 
ing chores. I’m not suggesting you run 
the power mower at 6 a.m. But the 
peace and quiet of an early summer 
morning can make hedge-clipping and 
weeding easier, and there’ll be no 
winged beasties biting. 

One final word of warning. Don’t 
get too well organized. If you do, hide 
it. Otherwise people will hate you. 



NURSING 

minus bedpans 


W hat makes old people happy 
and healthy? How does a 
long hospital stay affect child¬ 
ren? How can nurses help burned 
patients cope with physical and emo¬ 
tional pain? The average nurse may 
have asked herself these kinds of ques¬ 
tions 10 years ago, but she looked to 
others for answers. Her job was to 
carry bedpans and carry out orders. 
Since then, however, there’ve been 
some dramatic changes in this tradi¬ 
tionally female profession. "Across the 
country, the profession is struggling 
for some autonomy,” says Dr. Ruth 
Mackay of the Dalhousie University 
School of Nursing. "Traditionally, it 
has been a dependent profession— 
female versus male, nurse versus physi¬ 
cian. This role is shifting. Nurses are 
demanding more of a partnership with 
doctors than the old handmaiden 
approach.” 

One obvious sign of the changing 
profession is the emergence of research 
by nurses, a development Mackay 
pioneered in the Atlantic region. Five 
years ago, she launched an under¬ 
graduate course in research methods 
for nurses at the Dalhousie school. 
Now faculty and students at the school 
are studying problems ranging from 
absenteeism in nursing to the best way 
of teaching heart patients to take care 
of themselves. At the Victoria General 
Hospital in Halifax, nurses in the burn 
unit asked MacKay to do a study that 
would help them deal with the emotions 
of severely burned patients. MacKay 
has been observing nurses and patients 
in the unit in action, tape recording 
conversations and examining attitudes 
of nurses and patients toward the 
trauma of burns. 

Ten years ago, the nurse-researcher 
was unknown in Canada. So was the 
nurse-practitioner (other than in the 
North). She works out of community 
health centres or physicians’ offices, 
giving physical examinations, coun¬ 
selling, making referrals to specialists. 
In industry, nurses are taking on more 
counselling duties. "We’re at the front 
lines where people have problems,” 
MacKay says. In Yarmouth, N.S., 
nurses run a clinic that provides all 
kinds of preventive health services not 
available elsewhere—menopause coun¬ 
selling, pre-pregnancy planning, cancer¬ 
screening, breast-feeding education. 

Now that nurses are becoming better 
educated, MacKay says, they’re de¬ 
manding more responsibility. 
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Working for Yourself 

Tome 

is where the job is 


By Betsy Chambers 


How to turn your skills into dollars 


V alerie Evans Chamagne quit her 
job as a computer programmer 
when her second child was born, 
but she didn’t give up her career. She 
simply stopped going to the office 
every day. Now she makes as much 
money working three hours a day in 
her Halifax home as she did in her old, 
fulbtime job. 

Evans Chamagne, 29, is in business 
for herself. A couple of years ago, she 
bought a portable computer terminal, a 
piece of equipment that’s worth about 
$1,600 and looks like a typewriter 
keyboard. With the terminal, she rings 
up Dalhousie University’s computer 
and punches in programs for scientists 
and government employees who need 
research information analysed. She has 
more business than she can handle. 
"Most women think that once you’re 
home you can’t work—that having a 
family is incompatible with work,” she 
says. "That’s not true!” 

Job counsellors emphatically agree. 
They say that in rural Atlantic Canada, 
where jobs are especially scarce and 
retraining programs hard to come by, 
starting a business may be the only 
answer for some women. Rosemary 
Norris of St. John’s, the federal govern' 
ment’s co-ordinator for women’s em- 
ployment in Newfoundland, suggests 
cottage industries: Selling crafts or ser- 
vices, getting into trades such as car- 
pentry or woodworking. That way, she 
says, a woman can work at home and 
still take care of family responsibilities. 

Marie Patrick, co-ordinator of Pro 
Feminae, a counselling agency for 
women in Fredericton, says several 
women she counselled have successfully 
taken the plunge into business. One 
had been an apprentice with a couturier 
in her native Portugal. Pro Feminae 



Chamagne: She’s her own boss now 


helped her to get started as a fashion 
consultant and designer, working out 
of her home. Another woman started a 
placement service for nurses’ aides and 
home attendants. Patrick says these 
women didn’t see their own potential 
until they sat down and examined their 
abilities objectively. 

Once you have an idea for a business 
enterprise, you can go to the Federal 
Business Development Bank for money, 
counselling and training programs. 
Through the Bank, you can seek advice 
from a pool of successful, retired 
businessmen, or find out how to get 
financial help from the federal and 
provincial governments. 

Evans Chamagne, a former com¬ 
puter programmer at the Bedford In¬ 
stitute of Oceanography, invested about 
$2,200 in her business. Besides the 
computer terminal, her other start-up 
expense was the cost of incorporating, 
which helps her in bidding for govern¬ 
ment contracts. Evans Computer 
Applications Ltd.—"no one could pro¬ 
nounce Chamagne”—became so busy, 
she had to farm out work to four other 
programmers. Last February, she had 


12 contracts begging to be taken simul¬ 
taneously. "You could work 80 hours 
a week if you wanted,” she says. 

Throughout the region, all kinds of 
women are turning hobbies into busi¬ 
nesses, making money at home by 
doing things they love. Most of these 
cottage industries aren’t as profitable 
as Evans Chamagne’s computerized 
business; some are done for love and 
pocket-money. Here’s a sampling to 
start you thinking about selling your 
own skills: 

Janet Stairs of Greenvale, P.E.I., 
sells dairy products from her herd of 
goats—butter, cheese, yogurt, milk, ice 
cream—at a small, log-cabin store on 
her farm and at a farmers’ market and 
health food stores. "I started making 
the products just for the family, but we 
found that people need them—es¬ 
pecially children with allergies—and 
the demand just grew.” Stairs milks 
about 20 goats twice a day, makes the 
dairy products and cares for the herd 
while her husband works in Charlotte¬ 
town. At kidding time, she says, it’s a 
24-hour job. But she says goats require 
little space—you could raise a couple 
on an acre of land—and are affection¬ 
ate, clean and easy to handle. She likes 
to take them for walks in the fields 
behind the farm. "They follow along 
almost like dogs and won’t let you out 
of their sight.” 

The key to Elf reida Snow ’s success 
lies in the specialized services she offers. 
She does stretch sewing, which is a way 
of working with stretchy fabrics, such 
as knits. 

She sells high-quality fabrics, such 
as Viyella, flannels and Oxford cottons, 
as well as specialized sewing machines. 
Snow’s at-home career started after she 
took a one-week instructor’s course in 
stretch sewing in Toronto. Her original 
goal had been simply to make her 
children’s clothing, but her friends 
begged her to teach them. Within a 
year, she was teaching three classes a 
week in her home near St. John’s and 
selling fabrics on the side. And, because 
she felt that machines sold locally 
weren’t suitable for stretch sewing, she 
began selling sewing machines. She has 
customers throughout Newfoundland. 

If the old family Bible is falling 
apart, or a cherished baby book is 
losing its leaves, Rosanne Foy of 
Bedford, N.S., may be able to help. 
She’s one of about five people east of 
Montreal skilled in the art of book¬ 
binding. "It helps to be good with your 
hands, to be able to sew,” she says, 
"but courses of this type are hard to 
come by.” She picked up bookbinding 
from her husband, Joe, who learned it 
as a university student in the United 
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States. Besides restoring old books, she 
creates handbound journals sold from 
craft shops. "It’s a loving art,” she says. 
"I learned it simply by repetition, 
doing and doing and doing.” 

By day, Jill Allman keeps house 
and tends a flock of sheep on a farm at 
St. Anne’s, P.E.I. By night, she supple- 
ments the family income by sewing, 
crocheting, macrame work and tanning 
sheep hides. Allman, a former airline 
stewardess, is a self-taught craftsman 
who sells her products in shops and 
craft fairs throughout the Island, mostly 
on consignment. Some of the best 
sellers are decorative dolls and cuddly 
toy monkeys made from socks. She 
keeps changing her line. For one thing, 
she doesn’t want to saturate the market 
with any one item. And there’s a limit 
to how many toy monkeys you can 
make before boredom sets in. "If that 
happens, you defeat one of the main 
reasons for being at home working.” 



Allman: Tends sheep, makes toys 


Gloria Stevenson fulfilled a life¬ 
long dream when she opened a boarding 
kennel for cats and dogs in Cornwall, 
P.E.I., a few years ago. "I always had a 
longing for, and a love of, animals,” she 
says. "I wanted a home of my own and 
lots of animals around me.” After 
practising grooming on her own 
Schnauzers, she worked on friends’ 
dogs and then opened a grooming 
parlor in her basement. She also breeds 
Schnauzers and Abyssinian, Himalay¬ 
an and Siamese cats. She has regular 


Working for Yourself 



Stevenson: Word-of-mouth advertising 


customers throughout the Maritimes, 
but doesn’t do much advertising. 
"Word of mouth is how business was 
first brought to me, and it still is that 
way. I’m established now. My custo¬ 
mers live as far away as Vancouver.” 

Kathy Jorgensen has been writing 
for her own amusement since child¬ 
hood. Now that she’s the single parent 
of two boys, she’s using her writing 
skills to help support the family from 
her home in North River, P.E.I. She’s a 
community correspondent for Char¬ 
lottetown’s afternoon daily, The Pat¬ 
riot , writing a weekly column about 
happenings in the North River-Corn- 
wall area. She also writes some feature 
stories for the morning paper. "Even 
after three years,” she says, "every 
Wednesday is like Christmas. "I still 
get a big thrill out of seeing my work 
and my picture in the paper.” 

Irene Fowler of Kilbride, Nfld., 
gave up her secretarial job at Memorial 
University about five years ago, before 
her first child was born. She has kept 
up her typing and book-keeping skills 
by freelancing at home, mostly after 
her pre-school children are in bed. Her 
first assignment was to type and tran¬ 
scribe tapes for a royal commission 
headed by her former boss. Then she 
began book-keeping for the cinema 
where her husband is assistant mana¬ 
ger. "I enjoy this kind of work,” she 
says. "It brings in a little bit of extra 
income and keeps me from becoming 
rusty.” 

When Anne Manson showed her 
knitting at a craft fair in St. John’s last 


summer, people raved about her deli¬ 
cate, lacy shawls and vests, and a crafts 
store commissioned 12 sets of hats and 
mitts. Manson, who moved to St. 
John’s after living in the Shetland 
Islands most of her 76 years, specializes 
in the Fair Isle patterns of her home¬ 
land. She imports the wool from Scot¬ 
land, and knits the strands of dark 
brown, fawn, grey, beige and white into 
intricate patterns of circles and 
diamonds. She never uses a pattern, 
but develops her ideas from other 
people’s work. She gets about $ 125 for 
a shawl. But it takes her several weeks 
to make. 

Shirley McGovern’s coffee-table 
hobby has become a full-time job. And 
her 3,000 African violets have all but 
taken over her home in Sackville, N.S. 
McGovern imports leaves of the more 
exotic hybridizers from the United 
States and grows the plants under 
natural and artificial light. Members of 
garden clubs across Nova Scotia are her 
biggest buyers; they’re always looking 
for new and unusual varieties. 
McGovern also sells leaves through the 
mail. Some plants go to local flower 
shops. But the violet business isn’t all 
roses. It’s hard to find someone to 
water 3,000 plants when she takes a 
vacation. And she has developed an 
allergy, which means surgical gloves to 
the elbow. But she says she’ll never go 
back to office work when she can be at 
home with her husband and three 
children. "I may have to hunt for them 
under the leaves, but I know they’re 
there somewhere.” 

On any fine day, you can expect to 
find Margo Reid and Karen Hickman 
in the parks, backyards and countryside 
around St. John’s, looking for pine 
cones, iris and milkweed pods, corn 
husks and grasses. The two women 
transform this harvest into decorative 
wreaths, trees, mail holders, hearth 



Reid, Hickman: There's money in pine cones 
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brooms, waste baskets. Reid and Hick- 
man started making wreaths as a hobby 
about six years ago. Now they sell from 
their homes and to some of the better 
shops in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. The wreaths vary in size from 
10 inches to 24 inches across, take up 
to six hours to make and wholesale for 
$25 to $43. They consist of dried pine 
cones, berries, nuts, pods—whatever 
looks good—glued to a florist’s frame. 
Acrylic spray preserves the wreath. 
Reid and Hickman say they could 
expand the business, but they keep it 
small because of other interests and 
their families: Between them, they have 
eight children. 


Hayward: Baking is family tradition 

Mary Hayward’s home-baking 
business started by accident: She started 
taking fruitcakes to the corner store in 
St. John’s in exchange for a few gro¬ 
ceries. Then the store asked for more— 
cookies, banana loaves, bread. "I had 
nine children, and three were still at 
home, so I didn’t want to go out and 
work,” she says. When a baker s’strike 
took place, her business—and her repu¬ 
tation—grew. Hayward has adapted 
many old recipes used by her mother, 
who once cooked "in some of the best 
homes in St. John’s.” She bakes to 
order for a regular clientele. "What I 
like best about baking is that I can do it 
on my own time,” she says. "If someone 
phones for an order in the morning, I 
can bake bread and have it ready in the 
afternoon. And if I feel tired, I can take 
a nap.” 

For almost 30 years, Doreen Bec¬ 
kett Noble has supported herself and 
raised two children from a wheel¬ 
chair—with a little help from her type¬ 
writer. A polio victim, Noble found 
herself, at age 22, with two small 


Noble: She's a perfectionist 


daughters, an absent husband and no 
money. She started typing theses for 
university students on a second-hand 
typewriter and preparing invoices for a 
Halifax firm. Eventually, she secured 
the secretarial business of three Halifax 
physicians. They send dictaphone tapes 
to her apartment and then pick up the 
finished product. One of her clients 
says she’s probably one of the best 
medical secretaries in the city. She 
starts work every day at 7:30 a.m., uses 
the latest and best equipment and says 
she’s a perfectionist. "My work is the 
biggest part of my life, and anything 
that precious must be done right.” 
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Fashion 



easy pieces 


All kinds of clothes and nothing to wear? Streamline your wardrobe 


Y ou don’t need closets crammed 
with clothes to look great. Some 
of the best-dressed women keep 
their wardrobes pared down to a few 
beautiful garments that go on for years. 
The French, for example, have refined 
this system to an art. The spring and 
summer fashions on these pages, de- 
signed by Deborah Morley of Moon- 
dance Designs in Halifax, show how a 
shopping plan can stretch a clothes 
budget. Ten basic pieces in comple¬ 
mentary colors can multiply into a 
do zen or more outfits that will take you 
to work or out on the town. 

The basis of the clean, spring-like 
looks here is a white-and-teal-blue color 
scheme. You can plan your own color 
combinations, perhaps using some 
favorite clothes in your own closet— 
khaki and red, for example; navy and 
camel, black and yellow, white and any 
color. The major investments here: A 
fully lined white suit in a linen-weave 
rayon-polyester with an A-line skirt; a 
teal-blue silk suit with pleated tuxedo 
pants; a wrap dress of silky rayon in a 
vibrant teal, orange and mauve print. 

Models Andrea Dowthwaite, Mary 
Power and Diana Burns show how 
versatile co-ordinated separates can be. 
Wear the print dress alone, with the 
teal bolero jacket or with the white 
jacket, depending on the occasion, the 
temperature and your mood. Combine 
the teal pants with the white jacket and 
a teal scarf; the white pants with the teal 
jacket and a print camisole. Add other 
pieces when you can afford them—a 


white, Oxford-cotton blouse, a teal 
sweater, a pair of white pants and a 
white pant-skirt (the sweater here is 
hand-knit of 100% wool; the pants and 
pant-skirt are of rayon-polyester). 

Carol Lesbirel of The Group Model 
Agency in Halifax says investment dres¬ 
sing is the key to building a wardrobe 
you’ll love for years. That means you 
buy the best quality you can possibly 
afford. The color may be gorgeous and 
the fit superb, but cheap fabric can 
look like shredded wheat after a few 
washings. Other tips from Lesbirel: 
Avoid trendy clothes that will look 
passe in a few months. Choose clean, 
uncluttered designs. Look for details 
that indicate a well-made garment: 
Seam allowances at least half an inch 
wide, bound with an overcast stitch or 
seam binding. A lining to hold the 
garment’s shape. Straight outside seams 
that line up at the underarms and sides. 
Sturdy interfacings. Plaids and stripes 
matched exactly at the seams. Collars 
and lapels with a built-in shape of their 
own. Garments that don’t pucker at 
the seams or have loose dangling 
threads. "If you’re investing money in 
a good wardrobe,” says Morley, "al¬ 
ways follow the quality check-points. 
A high price tag is no indication of 
good quality.” 


Fashions: Moondance Designs 
Models, fashion consultants: 
The Group Model Agency 
Shoes: The Shoe Inn 
Makeup: Terry Anne Brideau 
Hairstyles: Ian Smith of Casa Dante 
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Fitness and Health 


HOW 

real women 
(like you) 
keep fit 


T he hardest step is the first one 
out the door in the morning. 
After that, getting into shape is 
relatively easy. Once you start running 
or swimming or walking or weight 
lifting, you’ll likely start feeling so 
good (and so virtuous), you won’t 
want to let yourself go to pot again. To 
inspire you, we talked to six women in 
the Atlantic region who’ve worked out 
fitness programs that keep them healthy 
and happy. But don’t rush into any- 
thing. As Erla McClelland, fitness corn 
sultant at the Halifax YMCA, points 
out, the important thing is to start any 
exercise program gradually. "Add just 
enough to your program each day to 
challenge you, not injure you.” 

Two years ago Anne Ingram laced 
up a pair of running shoes for the first 
time and changed her life. 

"When I started out,” she says, "I 
was overweight by 15 pounds, con¬ 
stantly dieting, not really physically 
active...and I was over 40.” The first 



Ingram: Running changed her life 


few times out, running, walking, resting 
and gasping, Anne barely made a mile. 
One year later she completed, in good 
time, Fredericton’s half-marathon (13 
miles). 

"You have no idea what that did for 
me,” she says, "the sense of accom¬ 
plishment it gave me—that at my age I 
could do something as physical as that, 
a feat I had always associated with real 
athletes, and still feel so good.” No 
longer dieting, the 105-pound Anne is 
a familiar sight around Fredericton as 
she steps out on her daily, 1-1 Vi hour, 
five-mile jaunts. On a good day, with 
another runner, she’ll chat through 
nine miles without noticing. "But the 
beauty of running,” she says, "is you 
don’t need a partner, you don’t need 
any training and the only real expense 
is a good pair of shoes.” On that she’s 
adamant. "If you’ve got shoes you’re 
comfortable with, stick with them until 
they fall off.” She recently changed 
hers for a snazzier style and fell victim 
to tendonitis. Anne says there’s no 
doubt that running is addictive. "If the 
weather is too hot or too cold, I go 
crazy for some kind of physical acti¬ 
vity.” On those days, she swims or 
trots around the local indoor track. 
And what does the family think of 
Mother’s new-found athletic devotion? 
"Whenever I start to get bitchy,” she 
grins, "they hand me my sneaks and 
say, 'Mother, go for a run.’ It works.” 

Long before running became a 
trendy sport, Doris Ewart of Ebenezer, 
P.E.I., was putting several miles a week 
on her hand-me-down running shoes. 
In her mid-50s, she’s been running 
since she was married almost 30 years 
ago, and was known as the neighbor¬ 
hood tomboy before that. Her husband, 
John, a former IBM salesman who 



Ewart: 30 years in running shoes 

operates a dairy farm, introduced her 
to running. Both Ewarts are slim and 
healthy. "We have never dieted, and 
we can eat anything, anywhere, any¬ 
time,” Doris says. "Booze affects us 
more than most, but then we don’t 
drink often.” She’s a public relations 
officer for the CBC in Charlottetown 
and plays baseball on her office team. 
"Even at our age, we can play in any 
sport,” she says. Usually, she runs 
every day, from one to 10 miles, some¬ 
times getting up at 6 a.m. to charge up 
and down the Ewarts’ quarter-mile 
lane, or through the pastures behind 
the farm. In winter, she heads out after 
work. "I’ll get home at night feeling 
exhausted. That’s the time to run. Gets 
the old ticker going, and you feel 
rejuvenated.” 



Boutilier: No taking it easy 


Lillian Boutilier’s friends think 
she’s crazy to fool around with exercise 
classes at her age. Boutilier, a remark- 
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Fitness and Health 


ably young-looking and energetic 79- 
year-old, knows better. "The way I see 
it,” she says, "a person gets older every 
day, and anyone past 70 is really living 
on borrowed time. So you can’t sit at 
home and take it easy. Because when 
you begin to lose interest, you begin to 
deteriorate.” She spends about four 
hours a week exercising at the Halifax 
YMCA and at a senior citizens’ centre. 
She also bowls every Tuesday and 
walks everywhere, sometimes more 
than a mile a day. Her favorite class is 


Aquacize—an exercise program in the 
Y pool. Boutilier began exercising at 
home almost 50 years ago, after a 
serious operation. She started going to 
fitness classes a few years ago to meet 
new people. Many older women, she 
says, are afraid to exercise. "A lot of 
them don’t do anything, and after a 
while, they find it hard to move.” 
Eating well helps, she believes. She 
never touches white bread, always starts 
the day with a hot breakfast, drinks 
two glasses of milk a day and eats lots 
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of vegetables. When she needs motiva¬ 
tion to keep exercising, she reminds 
herself how stiff she gets sitting around 
the house. Then she goes to the Y, does 
her exercises and feels "wonderful.” 



Chapman: One sport leads to another 


At 39, Ruby Chapman of Mount 
Pearl, Nfld., can run a mile in six 
minutes, 26 seconds, and outlast most 
people on the squash court. She wasn’t 
always so energetic. She didn’t play any 
sports until she was in her 30s. When 
her two children started school, she 
began practising yoga exercises shown 
on television. That showed her how 
out of shape she was. Looking for a 
more strenuous activity, she took up 
swimming, then cross-country skiing. 
She began skiing every day and even 
won a few races. When the snow 
melted, she started running. She now 
runs an average of 15 miles a week; that 
keeps her in condition for squash in 
winter and tennis in summer. "One 
sport just leads to another,” she says. 
She spends about 15 hours a week 
exercising fairly strenuously. In the 
morning, she limbers up with yoga, 
then she heads for the squash or tennis 
court. After lunch, she skis or runs. On 
weekends, she often plays in tourna¬ 
ments. At 117 pounds, Chapman 
doesn’t have an ounce of excess fat on 
her 5-foot, 4-inch frame. And sports 
have changed her whole outlook. "I 
feel more energetic. I’m not as serious 
or bored, and the sports relieve any 
tension.” 
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she placed third in the Miss Eastern 
Canada bodybuilding contest. The 
Jays, who are on the go from 5:30 a.m. 
until at least 10 p.m., work out together 
in a health spa early every morning, 
lifting weights for up to an hour a day. 
Marie says she likes the idea of being 
strong, of being able to defend herself if 
necessary. "I am strong, I really am. 
Loads of flour will come in sometimes, 
and the guys will be reluctant to unload 
it, so I will do it.” At the same time, she 
doesn’t look musclebound, and she 
says women shouldn’t try to be like 
men. "But they shouldn’t go to pot at 
25, either.” 


is the last thing you can do.” 

Marie Jay of Charlottetown can 
tote 88'pound sacks of flour with the 
greatest of ease. She has the energy to 
work day and night at the health food 
business she and her husband, Bob, 
operate. And she says she looks better 
at 33 than she did at 20. She’s a devotee 
of the fast'growing sport of weight' 
training, an activity Bob introduced 
her to about four years ago. Through a 
combination of diet and exercise, she 
dropped from 185 pounds on a five' 
foot'Six frame to a low of 117 pounds 
(her competition weight). Last spring, 


Jay: From fat to fit with weights 


Protos: More confidence and energy 

The first thing you notice about 
Cathy Protos is the graceful way she 
gestures or walks across the room. 
Protos is a Halifax French teacher who 
spends 12 hours a week in a dance 
studio, teaching and taking advanced 
lessons. It shows. At 32, she’s in top 
physical condition. Protos had never 
been encouraged to exercise while she 
was growing up, but she always dreamed 
of becoming a dancer. She took her 
first class in 1969; about two years ago, 
she decided to study for an instructor’s 
licence. "Dancing has made a great 
change in my life,” she says. "It’s given 
me more confidence and increased my 
body awareness.” She’s also gained 
energy and lost weight—two or three 
pounds a year in the past five years. Her 
eating habits have also changed. She 
eats little bread, avoids rich foods and 
meat "because it feels heavy in my 
stomach.” Occasionally, she has to 
push herself to stick to a program that 
includes 100 sirups before bedtime. 
"In class, when I can’t take any more, I 
think of all the good things dancing has 
done for me, and I force that extra little 
stretch. When you’ve worked this hard 
to get a healthy body and mind, quitting 
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P aulette White was a junk food 
junkie. Myrna Finley’s downfall 
was sweets. Doughnuts for breakfast. 
Ice cream for lunch. Cookies and pie at 
snacktime. Both women recently over¬ 
hauled their eating habits—not 
drastically, but enough to lose weight, 
gain energy, and in White’s case, main¬ 
tain a 35-pound weight loss. Halifax 
dietition-nutritionists Pam Lynch and 
Susan Wright, who helped White and 
Finley make over their eating patterns, 
say any woman can achieve similar 
results. You don’t have to give up 
snacks, count calories or subsist on 
cottage cheese and spinach. What you 
should do, the nutritionists suggest, is 
select a variety of foods you like from 
Canada’s Food Guide. It recommends 
two servings of milk and milk products 
a day, two servings (two to three 
ounces) of meat or alternatives such as 
eggs, cheese and beans, three to five 
servings of breads and cereals and four 
to five servings of fruits and vegetables. 
That should supply you with 1,000 to 
1,400 calories a day. Other sugges¬ 
tions: Plan to lose no more than a 
pound or two a week. Eat several small 
meals or snacks a day. Step up physical 
activity. Weigh yourself no more than 
once a week, preferably on reliable 
scales (bathroom scales usually aren’t). 

White, of Sackville, N.S., is a 27- 
year-old mother of two who dropped 
from size 14-16 to size nine in about a 
year and has maintained her goal weight 
of about 125 pounds for more than 
two years. The weight loss and im¬ 
proved nutrition, she says, have made a 
big change in her level of vitality. "I 
don’t feel nearly as draggy as I used to.” 
A typical "before” menu would include 
two pieces of toast with jam 


and butter for break¬ 
fast; two hotdogs and 
a soft drink for 
lunch; steak, french- 
fries and squares for 
dinner. Between 
meals, she’d snack 
on cookies, banana 
bread, potato chips 
and Cheezies. White 
gradually learned to 
like fruits and vege¬ 
tables, began eating 
three nutritious 
meals and snacks a 
day and lost 1 Vi to 
two pounds a week. 

A sample menu: 

Breakfast: Juice, a 
slice of toast with 
jam, tea with skim 
milk, an egg three 
times a week. Mid¬ 
morning snack of an 
apple or orange or whUe: Slze mne 
raw vegetables. 

Lunch: Open-face sandwich with one 
ounce of cheese, teaspoon of mayon¬ 
naise, tea with skim milk. Mid-after- 
noon snack of fruit or vegetables. Din¬ 
ner: Two ounces of chicken, a half-cup 
of vegetables, small potato or slice of 
bread, small salad with low-calorie 
dressing. Evening snack of tea with 
skim milk or fruit. 

White says she’s almost kicked the 
junk-food habit. She treats herself to a 
bag of chips once in a while, "but I 
watch what I eat for the rest of the 
day.” She also has become more active; 
she does calisthenics at home and walks 
about a mile a day. 

Myrna Finley, 45, of Halifax, tried 
all sorts of diets over the years, losing 
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Finley: Slow, sure weight loss 


weight and gaining it all back, before 
she consulted Lynch and Wright, part- 
ners in a nutrition counselling practice. 
When she wasn’t dieting, she might 
start the day with a couple of slices of 
toast with butter and jam, a doughnut 
and coffee. Lunch might be an egg 
sandwich, two cookies, a banana and 
ice cream. A typical dinner was pork 
chops, gravy, mashed potatoes, bread 
and pie. In the evening, she’d have 
another piece of pie or a sandwich or 
cookies. She was consuming 2,000 to 
2,200 calories a day, about 700 of 
them from non-essentials such as sweets 
and gravy. She was snacking too much 
in the evening, the nutritionists con¬ 
cluded, and eating too many sweets and 
not enough milk and milk products. 
Lynch and Wright worked out a plan 
of three meals a day plus two snacks, a 
total of 1,200 to 1,300 calories a day. 
A sample menu: Breakfast: Fruit, 
toast with a teaspoon of margarine, one 
ounce of cheese, coffee with skim milk. 
Lunch: An egg sandwich with two 
teaspoons of margarine or mayonnaise, 
fruit, coffee or tea with skim milk. 
Afternoon snack: Fruit or equivalent 
(could be a plain cookie), tea with skim 
milk. Dinner: Four ounces of meat, 
half a cup of vegetables, a third of a cup 
of rice, salad, coffee or tea with skim 
milk, fruit (or cookie). Evening snack: 
One ounce of cheese and four crackers. 

Finley feels she’s finally found an 
eating plan she can live with happily 
forever. It doesn’t leave her feeling 
deprived or hungry; having a cookie 
with her tea, for instance, satisfies her 
desire for something sweet. She’s losing 
weight slowly—about a pound or two a 
month—but she figures that’s better 
than gaining. 'This way, I can change 
my eating habits and eat this way for 
the rest of my life,” she says. She keeps 
busy, baking for her family, knitting, 
typing and walking the family German 
shepherd a mile a day. "I think that’s 
part of the answer—don’t sit in front of 
the TV all the time.” 
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Small Towns 




Brigus, Newfoundland 

Brigus practically invented the seal hunt, and its sailors led more 
famous men in their explorations of the Arctic. Brigus ships don't range 
the world anymore. But the town still clings to its ancient character and 
the stirring seascapes are eternal 


By Harold Horwood 
t’s name alone evokes the town, 
the very essence of the old New¬ 
foundland outport. Although no one 
knows what the word Brigus means or 
where it came from, it sounds like a 
square-rigger beating into a gale, and 
that’s what Brigus was all about in the 
years of its greatness. 

Few towns have such far-flung 
connections. Sailors from Brigus have 
roamed from the West Indies to Siberia 
to the North Pole and have rescued 
more stranded arctic explorers than 
men from any other town on earth. 
During the Second World War they 
acted as a supply team for the first 
arctic air bases (every man a civilian 
volunteer), sounding their way with 
lead lines into Frobisher Bay and up 
and down the coasts of Greenland. 
Some of the places they visited like 
Crystal One, Crystal Two, Thule, Alert 
have since been taken over by scientists, 
engineers and air traffic controllers. 
But Brigus men were there first. 

Except for a few tiny villages, Brigus 
is the only town in Conception Bay to 
preserve its ancient character. Though 
fleets of sailing ships no longer vie for 
space at its docks, it still has winding 
country lanes, white picket fences and 
fine old houses that were the status 
symbols of the last century. The archi¬ 
tecture comes from an even earlier 
period in England, before the boxlike 
Newfoundland house, dictated by the 
harsh climate of the headlands, was 
invented. The earliest Brigus houses 


date from 1800. Those of two earlier 
centuries have vanished. But Brigus 
still looks like a transplanted English 
coastal town. 

Judge Rupert Bartlett, head of the 
town’s most famous family, says that 
while the character of the whole Con¬ 
ception Bay shore has changed, with 
supermarkets and shopping plazas 
overrunning what used to be outports, 
Brigus has escaped by becoming a 
town of commuters. It is just close 
enough to St. John’s, Long Harbour 
and other industrial centres to allow 
people to drive to work while con¬ 
tinuing to enjoy life in a quiet and 
dignified outport. 

There is still some fishing and even 
a small fish plant. Set on the extreme 
northern fringe of the harbor in its 
own little cove with a crescent of 
beach, the plant is hardly central, but 
there’s no mess, no smell. My lord, no! 
Brigus is clean .You could scarce find a 
cleaner spot, nor one with a more eye¬ 
catching waterfront. Red cliffs rise 
sheer from blue waters and a striking 
assortment of rocky capes runs into 
the sea. There’s even a tunnel, 100 feet 
long, 10 feet in diameter, through a 
ridge of bedrock, ending on a ledge 
above the water. Built in the days 
before dynamite with rock chisels and 
blasting powder by a fishing master 
named Abram Bartlett, who couldn’t 
find any place left on the waterfront 
where you could build a wharf, it's 
called—in defiance of all logic— 
Smuggler’s Tunnel. 


“The very essence of the old Nfld.outport" 

Captain Will Bartlett, who died 
recently at the age of 93, remembered 
horses hauling loads of dried fish 
through the tunnel. “When 1 was a 
boy,” he said, “I could walk across the 
harbor at Riverhead on the decks of 
ships moored gunnel to gunnel.” 

Will was the younger brother of 
Captain Bob Bartlett, the explorer 
who took Commander Robert Peary 
to within 150 miles of the North Pole, 
and later led 20 arctic expeditions of 
his own. On most of the Bartlett 
voyages. Captain Will was first mate. 
This remarkable old man, describing 
his home town at the turn of the 
century, might (except for the ships) be 
describing it today: “We had two fine 
ponds for skating. One of them. Salt 
Pond, drains into the boat harbor and 
is tidal, so if the ice was rough, we’d 
break it up with picks and axes, pass it 
out through the mouth, and let it 
freeze over smooth. 

“Of course we went out on the 
ice—the drift ice, you know. You’d 
hardly ever get any seals this far in the 
bay—they mostly passed down by 
Baccalieu—but we went out anyway, 
copying [jumping] from pan to pan, 
falling in and getting wet. It wasn’t 
near as dangerous as it sounds, telling 
about it. If you couldn’t get out by 
yourself there was always someone 
nearby to lend a hand. By the time you 
were old enough for your first voyage, 
you already knew all there was to 
know about travelling over loose ice. 
We went randying [riding] of course, 
on horse sleds. And in summer we 
went swimming every morning, gener¬ 
ally in the sea. There were lots of 
streams for fishing. One of the best 
ones ran right through the town.” 

It still does. And the trout are still 
in it (perhaps scarcer). The ponds are 
unchanged. There is even a blacksmith 
shop, identical to the one where Will 
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Small Towns 


Quiet, compact, charming...and surrounded by flawless seascapes 


Once dotted with seal sculps, the harbor lies peaceful today 

and his famous brother spent so many 
hours watching red-hot iron being 
shaped into horseshoes, sled runners 
and deck hardware for ships. 

Douglas Pinkston keeps the smithy 
his father built. His beautiful 19th- 
century forging tools are in perfect 
working order, but he uses them today 


only to make wrought-iron reinforce¬ 
ments for his boats. Pinkston’s forge is 
supplied with forced air by an immense 
leather hand bellows like something 
out of a Bruegel painting. When I 
visited him, he was building an 18-foot 
boat on the lines of a Newfoundland 
trapskiff, with fastenings he had forged 


himself. 

Almost alone among Newfound¬ 
land fishing towns, Brigus also has 
some real farmland. The Bartletts have 
owned and operated a commercial¬ 
sized farm for more than a century. 
The most celebrated garden in the 
province belonged to a Brigus minister 
who raised such exotic things as egg¬ 
plants and peppers. And today, Jim 
Roberts, a Labrador fisherman for 
most of his life, has created a farm 
right in the centre of town. Using a 
pocket of black soil in the centre of a 
great bowl of granite bedrock that 
rises into small hills and provides 
shelter from every side, he grows com¬ 
mercial crops of cauliflower, broccoli 
and brussels sprouts on a former marsh. 
More surprising are his fruit trees and 
grape vines. He has yet to produce 
grapes, but at least the vines are 
growing. 

Roberts is part of the town’s great 
Labrador connection. Most of the 
able-bodied population of Brigus used 
to leave in early summer for Indian 
Harbour, Spotted Islands, Ailik and 
other coastal stations as much as 1,000 
miles to the north, most of them totally 
unoccupied except in the fishing 
season. There they dried their catches 
and brought them home for export. 
The Labrador trade, dead for some 
years, is now alive again as a result of 
recent higher fish prices. “Three or 
four crews went from Brigus to Labra¬ 
dor this year,” Roberts says. “The man 
who lived over there”—Roberts waves 
to a house next door—“went down on 
the Southern Cross .” 

The Southern Cross , loaded down 
to her scuppers with seals, vanished in 
1914 with 173 men. Her mention is a 
reminder of another town connection: 
Brigus practically invented the seal 
hunt. Although landsmen had killed a 
few seals, mainly for meat, from very 
early times, Brigus fishing masters 
were the ones who apparently first 
sailed to The Front in ships. One of the 
Bartletts discovered the harp seals’ 
whelping ice off Labrador, and William 
Munden, the first great seal killer, 
landed 10,000 pelts at Brigus in 1778. 

It was the start of a major industry. 
By the mid 19th century, 1,200 men in 
40 ships sailed to the ice fields annually 
from Brigus. Some of the pelts were 
processed into hides and oil in small 
local factories. Brigus merchants sent 
them to Europe in ships that went 
sealing in the spring, fishing in the 
summer and into foreign trade in 
autumn and winter. The mercantile 
class grew rich, as had the English 
traders of earlier times. Newfound¬ 
landers developed a strong emotional 
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attachment to the seal hunt, and main¬ 
tain it even today, though it is many 
years since the last Newfoundland seal¬ 
ing ship was laid up for good, and they 
now hunt seals only as hired hands for 
foreign owners. 

But sealing, in turn, bred a race of 
arctic explorers. Brigus men raised on 
drift ice were in demand by English 
and American adventurers who wanted 
to “discover” the North Pole or the 
Northwest Passage. Captain Bob Bart¬ 
lett, ice captain for both Peary and 
Stefansson, remarked, when he went 
to Smith Sound to rescue Commander 
MacMillan’s stranded Crocker Land 
expedition in 1917, that MacMillan 
was the third American explorer to be 
snatched from the arctic ice by a 
Bartlett from Brigus. 

Whatever Peary achieved he owed 
in large measure to Bartlett, who not 
only got Peary’s ship right down to the 
north coast of Ellesmere Island through 
one of the worst ice channels in the 
world but also led pioneer parties 
across the Arctic Ocean to within 150 
miles of the pole. Bartlett’s “farthest 
north,” 87° 48’, was the highest con¬ 
firmed north latitude reached by a 
human being by unsupported surface 
travel. For this feat, he received the 
National Geographic Society’s Hub¬ 
bard Medal. 

The Bartlett memorial—a monu¬ 
ment both beautiful and in good taste 
set in wild and lovely surroundings—is 
well worth a visit to the Brigus water¬ 
front. Three sails of rusted steel com¬ 
memorate the exploits of the great 
explorer who in his schooner, the Effie 
M. Morrissey , made his great voyages 
every year from 1926 to 1945. Beside 
the monument, half-ton slabs of stone 
serve as picnic tables. Terns chatter. 
Trap boats cough. The sea keeps up an 
endless wash and rustle. 

There’s also a private memorial to 
“the world’s greatest ice captain” as 
Rasmussen called him. Hawthorne 
Cottage, owned by four generations of 
Bartletts, was built by Squire Leamon, 
Bob’s maternal grandfather, in 1800— 
not on its present site, but six miles 
inland. It was later hauled by teams of 
horses, in winter, to the centre of town. 
There’s a folk ballad about the house, 
“Squire Leamon’s Housewarming,” 
according to which the great celebra¬ 
tion ended in a challenge to a duel 
(fortunately never fought). The cottage, 
a lovely example of its period, is 
owned, but not occupied, by Judge 
Bartlett, and filled with Bartlett 
memorabilia. 

Though the ghost of the great 
explorer dominates the town, Brigus 
was host to an equally famous man of 
the same period. Rockwell Kent, the 
great American artist who spent many 
years wandering the north from Green¬ 


land to Alaska, tried to make Brigus 
his permanent home. Kent Cottage, on 
the harbor’s northern point amid the 
ruins of an abandoned fishing village, 
was decorated with his irremovable 
artwork. He was chased out of New¬ 
foundland during the First World War 
by people who disliked his lifestyle and 



Jim Roberts farms in centre of town 



Retired fisherman Thomas Spracklin 


suspected him of being a German spy. 
(He was a pacifist.) Back in the States, 
he was accused of Russian sympathies, 
and kept a Cold War prisoner in his 
own land. When the Cold War thawed 
and Kent’s civil liberties were restored, 
the Newfoundland government 
brought him back for a testimonial 


dinner to express regret for what had 
happened in Brigus a generation earlier. 

Brigus was part of the Bristol Com¬ 
pany’s grant, and hence attached to the 
John Guy plantation of 1610, but there 
are no other early records. The New¬ 
foundland census of 1675 gave its 
population as 34 but the early plant¬ 
ers—Giffords, Garters and Webbs— 
later disappeared from the town. Per¬ 
haps the oldest existing family is the 
Spracklins, who are said to have had a 
grant from the Bristol Company, 
though they were not at Brigus during 
the first census. 

When d’Iberville’s French raiders 
burned the village in 1697 they found, 
according to Abbe Baudoin’s account, 
60 male settlers (women and children 
were never mentioned in his reports) 
including eight Irish servants, “whom 
the English treat as slaves.” 

In the chronicles of the following 
century, Brigus is ignored or treated as 
a satellite of Harbour Grace, but the 
Gushues from the Channel Islands and 
the Bartletts from West Country Eng¬ 
land did establish themselves there as 
merchants shortly after 1750. In 1800, 
Kemp and Company of Pool, England, 
took over their businesses and founded 
a shipyard. 

Like other Conception Bay ports, 
Brigus reached its peak after the middle 
of the 19th century as a centre of 
sealing, fishing, trade, shipbuilding and 
some manufacturing. But unlike Har¬ 
bour Grace, it never dreamed of be¬ 
coming Newfoundland’s “second city,” 
and reached a modest population of 
2,365. As sail slowly gave way to 
steam, Brigus declined. The merchants 
moved to St. John’s and invested their 
money in trade and manufacturing. 
The town became again a quiet village, 
its population declining to 700 by 
1970. Then, as roads improved, and 
people began to prefer rural to urban 
living, its population began to rise 
once more. The estimate today is 
slightly over 1,000. 

Brigus is a good place to visit on a 
summer day. The village is quiet, com¬ 
pact, charming, surrounded by stirring 
seascapes, and by old fields filled with 
flagstone foundations, the ruins of 
houses that vanished generations ago. 
Everywhere you walk there are stone 
retaining walls, built at a time so 
remote there is no longer a tradition of 
their origin, or any obvious reason for 
their being. 

The harbor lies almost deserted, a 
picture of peace, like the high heath- 
land, “The Brigus Barrens,” where 
people still flock for generous crops of 
wild berries in autumn. Hard now to 
picture 10,000 bloody seal sculps on its 
docks, or black schooners dangerously 
deep with fish, waiting their turn for 
space at the crowded piers. IS 
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Art 

Robert Tombs is young, talented 
and very confident 


He admits some people think he comes on too strong , but “I know I'm doing the right thing , "he says 
By Roma Senn 


R obert Tombs was worried: There 
was nothing he enjoyed doing. 
He’d scraped through high school 
in Montreal, hating every minute. He’d 
attended university in Alaska and it 
was no better. He’d drifted from job to 
job. For a while, he worked as a relief 
lighthouse keeper and started to sketch 
to pass the lonely hours. “1 really got 
into it,” he remembers. But work as an 
artist seemed an unlikely way to earn a 
living. He continued his aimless wan¬ 
dering until one day a few years ago 
when he finally accepted he was wedded 
to art. Since then. Tombs has moved 
with lightning speed to make up for 
what he calls his late start. He’s 27. 

In a stark little studio across from 
the train station in Sussex, N.B., he 
creates realist paintings and prints that 
speak of contemporary society in a 
way people seem to like. His works are 
already in corporate and private col¬ 
lections throughout Canada and the 
U.S. He’s a three-time winner of the 
Sackville Art Association prize and 
recipient of a $5,700 grant from the 
Greenshields Foundation. Less than a 
year ago, after a stint at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Art’s School of Art 
and Design and a four-year fine arts 
program at Mount Allison University 
in Sackville, N.B., Tombs made art his 
full-time work. He has exhibited at the 
prestige-laden Mira Godard Gallery in 
Toronto as well as galleries in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

“He’s going to be a major Canadian 
artist in the not-too-distant future,” 
predicts Don MacLeod, his Moncton 
dealer. Tombs agrees. “1 know I’m 
doing the right thing,” he says. It’s 
hard to imagine him ever troubled by 
self-doubt. “I have total confidence in 
myself,” he admits, then pauses. “Peo¬ 
ple joke about me being immodest.” 

But he likes what he’s turning out: 
Clean, lean works which attest to his 
interest in modern architecture. The 
images seem far removed from the 
dairy town of Sussex, where he settled 
last summer with his wife, Rebecca, an 
apprentice art conservator. She works 
across the hall. A group of young 
architects who’ve become close friends 


run their business on the same floor. 
Many of Tombs’s friends are involved 
in arts and crafts, and he says he finds 
the stimulus he needs exactly where he 
is. “Living here gives me a charge,” he 
says. “1 centre on what I’m doing.” He 
sees things in a structural way. “If 1 
saw a building with vines on it, I 
probably wouldn’t see the vines.” His 
works are boldly geometric, a bit anti¬ 
septic, without frills. 

In “Air-conditioned,” a blue-grey 
silkscreen of a double-doored, air- 
conditioned shopping centre, he tempts 
the viewer to enter a controlled en¬ 
vironment. There’s a touch of mystery 
in the austerity, and Tombs doesn’t 
like to dissipate that aura. He hesitates 
to explain his works, repeating often 
that “they’re all very personal state¬ 
ments.” Yet, he’s concerned about the 
image he’ll project. Besides, talking 
about his work animates him. He 
wants to use his art to make a social 
comment but admits, “I know that 
things having a social significance is 
almost passe.” He remains convinced, 
however, that it’s that something extra 
in his work that captures imaginations. 

At $130 for a print and $2,500 fora 
painting, his works are selling briskly. 
When Moncton’s Gallery One mounted 
an exhibit of 17 of his prints, sketches 
and watercolors, “the reaction was 
very good,” Don MacLeod says. Al¬ 
though MacLeod generally steers clear 
of new art-school graduates, he says 
that Tombs’s organization and business 
manner impressed him. 

Tombs handles his own account 
books with the same precision and 
confidence as his art. “Some people 
say I come on strong,” he admits, “but 
it’s just something you have to do.” 
When there’s no regular paycheque 
and no guarantee that five weeks’work 
on a print will produce income, he 
says, there’s an incentive to push. “I 
don’t feel bad,” he says, smiling. “I sort 
of enjoy it.” 

That assertiveness could make the 
difference. Ian Muncaster, of Halifax’s 
Zwicker’s Gallery, says Tombs, unlike 
many young artists who hover on the 
fringes, has “the urge, the drive and the 
commitment. 1 think he will do very 


well.” 

Tombs never considered a career in 
art as a youngster, and scoffs at the 
suggestion of any family influence. 
Although his parents sent him to art 
class in Montreal, it was only to occupy 
his time. Art struck him as an ambi¬ 
guous calling—“not like being a doc¬ 
tor.” He was still doubtful when he 
returned to Montreal in ’75 for art 
school. “It all began for me when I was 
at Mt. A.,” he says. There, students 
could use the art facilities around the 
clock and he often did. He met Mt. 
A.’s basic course requirements—but 
mostly he did exactly what he wanted. 

While his classmates held lofty 
discussions on art. Tombs peddled his 
pictures. He compiled an “unofficial” 
Mt. A. calendar that officials dismissed 
until they saw his finished product. 
Then, in 1977, he approached the 
Montreal General Hospital about 
painting a historic mural and created a 
stunning 15’ x 6’ acrylic on canvas, 
documenting 150 years of research, 
education and service. 

“His head’s not up in the clouds,” 
his wife, Rebecca, says, joking that she 
couldn’t have married any other artist. 
“I just had confidence he could do it.” 
Since she’s also involved in art—she 
studied at Mt. A., too—they sometimes 
work out ideas together but generally 
“he likes to talk. I listen.” 

Both are keen on the outdoors and 
cross-country ski on Sussex’s rolling 
countryside—tame stuff compared 
with the six-man expedition Tombs 
once led through an extinct Alaska 
volcano or the 42-day trek he made up 
Mount McKinley, North America’s 
highest peak, in freezing weather. That 
climb rates as “my most important 
experience,” not to mention his closest 
brush with death. Although it’s not 
readily apparent in the urban scenes he 
paints. Tombs says he draws on such 
experiences. (Ironically, he’s sometimes 
accused of disliking nature.) 

Tombs will continue studying the 
geometry of architecture, doing “what 
I think is important.” He feels he’s on 
track with his work and his life. “1 have 
pulled it together,” he says, “and it 
feels right.” 
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Food 

Pot-pourri of pancakes 

or bacon. 

1 egg 

1 cup buttermilk 

Vi tsp. salt 

1 tsp. sugar 

1-1 V 2 cups flour 

V 2 tsp. baking powder 
!4 tsp. baking soda 

2 tbsp. melted butter 

Beat egg until fluffy. Beat in 
buttermilk. Add Vi cup flour sifted 
with salt, sugar, baking soda and 
powder. Then add enough additional 
flour to make batter the consistency of 
heavy cream. Add butter and let.stand 
for 1 hour. Onto very hot, greased 
griddle or frypan, spoon enough batter 
to make cakes of desired size. When 
surface is covered in bubbles, turn and 
cook on other side. Makes 8 5-inch 
pancakes. 

Les Plogues 

These are an A cadian specialty of 
the Madawaska region of northern 
New' Brunswick. Also known as ployes, 
they are either served as an accom¬ 
paniment to the main dish, or topped 
with butter and maple syrup and eaten 
as dessert. 

1 cup buckwheat flour 

V 2 cup all-purpose flour 

1 V 2 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 

1 cup cold water 

1 V 2 cups boiling water 

Sift together dry ingredients and 
stir in cold water to form a thick paste. 
Add the boiling water, stirring until 
mixture is smooth and runny. Pour a 
large serving spoonful into a hot, lightly 
greased pan (you should be able to see 
the bottom of the pan through the little 
holes that form). Cook until top is dry. 
Do not turn. Makes 12-15 plogues. 

Blintzes 

No collection of pancakes would 
be complete without a sample from 
Jewish cuisine. Blintzes are traditional¬ 
ly served with sour cream, but they 
also go nicely with straw berry, black¬ 
currant or apricot preserves. 

8 basic crepes (cooked on 1 side only) 

1 Vi cups cottage cheese 

1 egg yolk 

2 tbsp. sugar 
pinch salt 

(4 tsp. cinnamon 

2 tbsp. butter 

Mix cottage cheese, egg, sugar, salt 
and cinnamon until well blended. Put 

1 heaping tbsp. of filling in the middle 
of the uncooked side of a crepe. Fold 
bottom edge over filling; fold each side 
over and then remaining edge over. 
Brown quickly on both sides in hot 
butter. ES 

By Pat Lotz 

^^ancakes have been around since 
people first ground grain into 
flour. Our medieval ancestors 
called them frayse , from the sound 
made by the batter as it hit the hot pan, 
and ate them on Shrove Tuesday, the 
day before the beginning of the Lenten 
fast. It’s a custom that survives. The 
English town of Olney has revived the 
ancient Shrove Tuesday pancake race, 
in which women, tossing their pancakes 
three times, race from the market 
square to the parish church. Acadians 
eat pancakes ( crepes , in French) on 
Feb. 2, the feast of La Chandeleur 
(Candlemas)—but they insist you toss 
your own pancake. If you don’t get it 
over successfully, you can expect bad 
luck for the rest of the year. Here’s a 
pot-pourri of pancakes to sample. 

Basic Crepes 

In current culinary language, the 
term crepe is used to describe a very 
thin pancake, usually served filled or 
flambe. 

1 cup all-purpose flour 
pinch of salt 

2 eggs 

1 cup milk 

2 tbsp. melted butter 

Beat eggs and stir in milk. Add 
sifted flour and salt and stir with a wire 
whisk until smooth. Stir in melted 
butter and let batter stand for 1 hour. 
Heat 7-inch shallow fry pan, brush 
with oil, and pour in 2 tbsp. batter, 
tipping pan so that surface is evenly 
covered. Cook until top of crepe is dry 
and bottom lightly browned (about 1 
minute). Slide a flexible spatula under 
the centre of the crepe, turn it over and 
cook about 30 seconds (less brown, 
this will be the inside of the crepe.) If 
you use a crepe maker, follow manu¬ 
facturer’s directions. To make Shrove 
Tuesday pancakes, simply sprinkle the 
warm crepe with sugar, roll it up and 
serve with a slice of lemon. Makes 14- 
lb, 7-inch crepes. 

Ham and Mushroom Crepes 

The charm of stuffed crepes lies in 
their versatility. They can be a gourmet 
dish or everyday fare, according to 
their filling. This is a tidied-up version 
of my end-of-the-week crepes. Another 
w eek, I might replace the ham with 
chicken and the tomato sauce w ith one 
made from left-over bits of cheese; it 
simply depends on w hat remains in the 
fridge. 

8 basic crepes 

1 Vi cups ground cooked ham 

1 Vi cups sliced fresh mushrooms 

3 tbsp. butter 

Saute mushrooms in 2 tbsp. butter 
over high heat for about 3 minutes. 
Reduce heat, stir in ham and add 
enough tomato sauce (recipe follows) 
to achieve a filling consistency. Put 2 
tbsp. of filling across the middle inside 
of a crepe, roll up and transfer to a 
buttered casserole. Brush crepes with 1 
tbsp. melted butter and bake in 350° F. 
oven for 15 minutes. Serve with tomato 
sauce. 

Tomato Sauce 

!4 cup finely chopped green pepper 
!/2 cup finely chopped onion 

V 2 tsp. minced garlic 

2 tbsp. olive oil 

1 7 !/ 2 -oz. can tomato sauce 

1 19-oz. can tomatoes, drained and 
finely chopped 

1 tsp. salt 

Vi tsp. sugar 

!/2 tsp. each basil and thyme 

Saute onion, pepper and garlic in 
oil until onions are translucent. Add 
remaining ingredients and simmer for 
at least 1 hour, until sauce is thick. 

Pecan-stuffed Crepes in Orange Sauce 

For these dessert crepes, replace 3 
tbsp. of the milk in the basic batter 
with 3 tbsp. of orange-flavored liqueur. 

8 basic crepes 

3 oz. package pecans 

2 tbsp. mandarin orange sections 

In food processor, grind pecans 
with mandarin orange sections. Spread 
*4 of the inside of a crepe with a 
heaping tsp. of filling. Fold crepe over 
twice into a triangle and transfer to a 
buttered shallow dish. Cover the crepes 
with orange sauce (recipe follows) and 
heat in a 350° F. oven until sauce 
bubbles. 

Orange Sauce 

Juice from a 10-oz. can mandarin 
orange sections 
*4 cup orange-flavored liqueur 
!4 cup sweetened orange juice 

1 tbsp. cornstarch 

Vi cup mandarin orange sections 

Blend ingredients in saucepan and 
heat, stirring, until mixture thickens. 
Fold in orange sections. 

Old-fashioned Griddle Cakes 

For most North Americans, the 
w ord pancake conjures up the vision 
of a soft, puffy breakfast pancake, 
served with butter, syrup, and sausages 
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The promised land fights for its life 

Despite oil under the sea, fish in it, and electricity in its rivers, Newfoundland has 
problems: The past and the present. Getting to the promised land won't be easy 


By Michael Harris 
t a time when most of the country 
is despairing of the future, New¬ 
foundland is a refreshing excep¬ 
tion. That is, if you believe those 
bullish articles which have appeared in 
the wake of oil discoveries off her 
eastern continental shelf. But “Newf- 
oria” didn’t rise only from the 10 
billion barrels of oil that may have 
been discovered off the province’s 
coast. Thanks to the 200-mile limit, 
Newfoundland’s fishery could be on 
the brink of a huge leap forward, and 
Lower Churchill hydro power—a 
whopping 2,300 megawatts or four 
times Newfoundland’s projected energy 
requirements—could be another ace 
up the province’s economic sleeve. 
With the promised land beckoning 
from every quarter, it is incredible that 
Newfoundland should now be fighting 
for its very life. But it is. 

Whichever way the provincial 
government turns, it runs headlong 
into established economic powers that 
could end up with the lion’s share of 
benefits from developing Newfound¬ 
land’s natural resources: Hydro-Que¬ 
bec, Nickerson’s, Mobil Oil and a 
distinctly unfriendly federal govern¬ 


ment. But the province’s most pressing 
economic problem is simply coping 
with the legacy of its own past. “Our 
debt is horrendous,” observes govern¬ 
ment House leader Bill Marshall, “and 
it becomes all the more depressing 
when you stop to consider that part of 
the reason for it is a breakdown in 
Confederation itself.” Not to mention 
the province’s own past economic 
blunders. The record of the Sixties and 
Seventies is studded with economic 
Dunkirks: The Upper Churchill power 
contract which will cost Newfoundland 
$30 billion in lo$t revenue over the 65 
years it runs; the spectacular bank¬ 
ruptcies of the Stephenville Linerboard 
Mill and Come By Chance oil refinery; 
and more recently, the closure of 
Alcan’s fluorspar mines at St. Law¬ 
rence. Today Newfoundland has the 
highest unemployment, the highest per 
capita debt and the worst credit rating 
of any Canadian province. Just paying 
the interest on the province’s past 
borrowing swallows an incredible $206 
million a year— 15.4% of the provincial 
budget. Debt charges may soon replace 
health as the second biggest expendi¬ 
ture the province makes. And when 
the debt loads of Crown corporations 


are added, the picture becomes even 
gloomier: In total, Newfoundland owes 
a crushing $3 billion, a fact that one 
highly placed government spokesman 
admits “no one cares to talk about.” 

And why should anyone, when 
every sea breeze is redolent with the 
promise of oil? It’s simpler to dismiss 
current problems as the temporary 
legacy of former premier Joey Small¬ 
wood, a political phenomenon who 
was ultimately stood up on his date 
with destiny. But the figures still say 
one thing loud and clear: Newfound¬ 
land has to find significant new sources 
of revenue—and in a hurry. The pros¬ 
pects are not as bright as they seem. “It 
would be misleading to hold out the 
promise of quick or miraculous solu¬ 
tions to some longstanding problems,” 
the Economic Council of Canada 
warned in a recent assessment of the 
province’s economy. “A substantial 
net transfer program,” the report 
concluded, “will be needed for some 
years yet.” 

W hen people talk about Newfound¬ 
land’s future prosperity, they 
usually point to the stunning potential 
of the Hibernia oil find. R.H. Carlyle 
of Gulf Canada calls Hibernia 0-15 “by 
far, Canada’s most prolific discovery 
well ever.” According to a Merrill- 
Lynch Royal Securities report, Hiber¬ 
nia could produce nearly as much gas 
and much more oil than all of Canada’s 
present known reserves. But no one in 
the Newfoundland government is rush¬ 
ing to open a heritage fund—and for 
good reason. 

Like a dance hall girl, Newfound¬ 
land has always been in greatest danger 
from her partners. Although Mobil 
Oil, which operates Hibernia for its 
partners. Gulf and Petro-Canada, is 
no longer hedging on Hibernia’s 
commercial potential, it is balking at 
the present terms for developing it. 
Even before the draconian federal 
budget came down, the oil consortium 
claimed that a 35% share of Hibernia 
just wasn’t enough of the pie to justify 
development, particularly at Canada’s 
artificially low oil price of just over $19 
a barrel at the well head. Mobil has 
laid out a tough position: Before 
beginning commercial development. 



Churchill Falls control structure: Newfoundland's lost much of the hydro battle 
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the oil companies want 90% of the 
world price for Hibernia oil along with 
a guarantee that the price will rise 8% a 
year to ensure Hibernia’s profitability. 
“We looked into the pricing of Hibernia 
oil,” Newfoundland Energy Minister 
Leo Barry says, “and came up with a 


Peckford: Brave words and bold moves 

number close to the industry’s. But 
whether Ottawa agrees that 85-90% of 
the world price is in line with other 
frontier developments just hasn’t been 
decided yet.” 

What makes Brian Peckford’s 
dream of getting Newfoundland 
maximum benefits from offshore de¬ 
velopment even more unlikely is the 
fact that the province—despite its 40% 
interest in the venture—doesn’t sit on 
the consortium’s crucial Hibernia oper¬ 
ating committee. As a result, the 
consortium, not Newfoundland, will 
decide which technology will be used 
to develop Hibernia. Newfoundland 
would like to see Mobil run a pipeline 
back to the island so the province 
would get the all-important “use of the 
resource” and be involved in highly 
profitable hardware spinoffs like a 
separation plant, tanker plant, process 
modules. But Mobil favors using shut¬ 
tle tankers to move the oil from floating 
platforms to refineries which could be 
located anywhere. If that happens, 
Newfoundland would be left with the 
comparatively less profitable software 
spinoffs providing only the supply 
ships, company headquarters and 
general operating costs that would 
disappear, along with the oil, in 20 or 
30 years. “The big question,” says a 
key adviser to the premier, “is what 
technology will be used to develop the 
field. The spinoffs will be tied to that 
technology.” But will the province be 
able to influence that decision? “To get 
anything from industry people, you 
have to show them that you’ve got the 


stroke. So far, we haven’t been able to 
do that.” 

How much Newfoundland will get 
from offshore development really rests 
on an even more basic question: Who 
owns the resource, the province or 
Ottawa? Speaking to a Financial Post 
Conference in St. John’s, Mines and 
Energy Minister Leo Barry declared 
bluntly that if Newfoundland owns the 
oil, the province could pick up as much 
as $12 billion. But if the oil belongs to 
Ottawa, that figure would shrink to $3 
billion or just about what it would take 
to underwrite Newfoundland’s current 
public-sector debt. 

The issue isn’t just which govern¬ 
ment collects the royalties or levies the 
corporate income tax, but who controls 
the rate of development. If Newfound¬ 
land owns the oil. Premier Peckford 
says, he would slow the pace of 
development so that the oil era would 
be extended and new secondary indus¬ 
tries established. But if Ottawa wins 
jurisdiction, it could develop Hibernia 
very rapidly, to ease Canada’s balance- 
of-payments deficit or deliver on the 
Liberal promise of lower domestic 
energy prices. In that case, Newfound¬ 
land could end up with the same end of 
a familiar stick. 

In the case of Labrador hydro 
power, much is already lost. New¬ 
foundland must sell Quebec the equiva¬ 
lent of 55 million barrels of oil every 
year for the next 65 years for the 
princely sum of $1.80 a barrel and by 
the time the contract runs out in 2041, 
the price will have dropped even lower 
to $1.50 a barrel—an arrangement 
which now costs Newfoundland a mini¬ 
mum of $500 million a year in lost 
revenues. That contract also ham¬ 
strings development of the other five 


major rivers in northern and southern 
Labrador. Although these rivers could 
produce 70% of the generating capacity 
of the mighty Upper Churchill itself, 
the Upper Churchill agreement says 
the rivers must be jointly developed by 
Quebec and Newfoundland. That’s un¬ 
likely to happen because Newfound¬ 
land wants changes in the ruinous 
Upper Churchill power contract before 
any further joint development of Lab¬ 
rador hydro power, while Quebec in¬ 
sists a deal is a deal. 

“The Upper Churchill contract has 
become a moral reference point around 
which Newfoundlanders rally and from 
which we cannot depart in future Lab¬ 
rador power developments,” argues 
Vic Young, the chairman of Newfound¬ 
land and Labrador Hydro. In 1976, 
Newfoundland asked Quebec for 800 
MW of Upper Churchill power so it 
could avoid turning to high-priced 
thermal plants for future electrical 
energy. Quebec answered by exporting 
to the Untied States a similar amount 
of the power requested by Newfound¬ 
land. Every year since, the Churchill 
Falls plant has spilled as much water 
over the dam—wasted energy—as ini¬ 
tially requested by Newfoundland. 
Today, incredibly, the province con¬ 
taining one of the largest hydro in¬ 
stallations in the world is facing an 
energy shortfall in the mid-Eighties! 

I f there’s light at the end of the 
Labrador hydro tunnel, it’s the allur¬ 
ing potential of the Lower Churchill. 
But it’s a dim light, at best. Besides the 
contract hassle with Quebec, there is 
the $8-billion price tag to develop both 
Gull Island’s 1700 MW and the 600 
MW at Muskrat Falls. Even if it could 
raise the money, Newfoundland would 


Offshore oil rig workers: On every sea breeze, the promise of oil 
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need either a power corridor through 
Quebec or a transmission linkup with 
the Maritime grid to move its power to 
market. If it goes the Maritime route, 
it will face the costs of a submarine 
cable as well as Nova Scotia’s and New 
Brunswick’s aspirations to become 
energy exporters. And Rene Levesque 
holds too many high cards from the 
original Upper Churchill deal to be 
tempted by a mere transmission fee for 
more Newfoundland power passing 
through Quebec on its way to lucrative 
American markets. 

The only other escape from New¬ 
foundland’s hydro dilemma is federal 
intervention. But so far, the province’s 
request that Ottawa order the free flow 
of Labrador power through Quebec in 
the same way it regulates the free flow 
of western oil and natural gas has gone 
nowhere. Part of the problem, says 
Philip Smith, author of Brinco: The 
Churchill Falls Story , is separatism: 
Ottawa simply doesn’t want to impose 
its will in Quebec where 40% of the 
electorate already believes the federal 
system operates to the province’s 
detriment. Unless either Ottawa or 
Quebec has a change of heart, or the 
Supreme Court of Canada goes to bat 
for Newfoundland, the province will 


have to look elsewhere for economic 
deliverance. 

While Newfoundland and Ottawa 
try to decide for whom the well flows 
and whether Labrador hydro power 
will flow at all, the fishery remains the 
centrepiece of Newfoundland’s eco¬ 
nomic reconstruction. The potential 
spoils are enticing. With the 200-mile 
limit and what appears to be a reviving 
cod stock, the total allowable catch 
(TAC) should increase from around 
140 to 300 metric tonnes. That means 
the annual export value of the 
province’s fish could jump from $400 
million to a staggering $1 billion. And 
if fishery regulatory bodies agree that 
the foreign allotment of the TAC 
should be rescinded entirely, 25 more 
metric tonnes would be available to 
Canadian fishermen as early as 1985. 

The very richness of the resource, 
however, guarantees fierce competition 
for the spoils. The question is who will 
benefit—Newfoundland’s 11,000-boat 
inshore fleet or the mighty trawlers of 
Nova Scotia-based Nickerson’s and 
National Sea? 

Newfoundland fishermen rely on a 
seasonal supply of groundfish caught 
inshore by a labor-intensive fleet of 
fishermen-owned longliners, whose 


catches are processed by small fish 
plants along the northeast coast. Nova 
Scotia leans toward vertically integrat¬ 
ed corporate operations like Nicker¬ 
son’s and National Sea, in which the 
company handles everything from 
catching to marketing. Naturally, the 
companies want to increase their catch 
in direct relation to fleet modernization 
and expansion but that poses a deadly 
threat to Newfoundland’s inshore 
fishery. Without a say in setting quotas, 
Newfoundland could see its supply of 
fish dwindle to dangerously low levels 
as a result of federal allotment policies 
and, given the potential of freezer 
trawlers to bypass land-based process¬ 
ing, the small fish plants on Newfound- 
land’s northeast coast could be 
doomed. 

The life-and-death nature of this 
conflict surfaced during the last federal 
election when Jim McGrath, then 
federal minister of Fisheries and 
Oceans, appeared to have opened the 
door for Nickerson’s and National Sea 
to gain access to Newfoundland’s 
coveted northeast cod stock. Despite 
the fact that McGrath was both a 
fellow Tory and a fellow Newfound¬ 
lander, Brian Peckford publicly an¬ 
nounced that he preferred McGrath’s 
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Liberal predecessor, Romeo LeBlanc, 
because LeBlanc had championed the 
inshore fishery against corporate 
giants. Since the 1980 federal election, 
however, Ottawa has refused to grant 
Newfoundland shared jurisdiction in 
the fishery or a more meaningful role 
in licensing. Five Liberal federal seats 
can only buy so much compassion 
from the federal minister, so the fishery 
must finally join offshore oil and Lab¬ 
rador hydro power as an uncertain 
foundation for economic prosperity. 

U ltimately, Newfoundland’s future 
will be decided in the quality of its 
political leadership. If the province is 
to catch the brass ring, Brian Peckford 
and company will have to stand up to 
at least one of the four corporate 
giants competing for the Rock’s riches. 
What’s more, he’ll have to do it in his 
first term. He must either take his 
province to the promised land or 
quickly wind up as a false prophet. 

Not surprisingly, Peckford has 
decided to stake his reputation, and 
perhaps his government, on the issue 
of Labrador power because victory 
there would bring the province what it 
needs most—an immediate infusion of 
significant new revenues. His Novem¬ 
ber decision to recall the water rights 
on the Churchill River to force a 
renegotiation of the agreement between 
Newfoundland and Quebec was simply 
the loudest and most recent volley in 
the ongoing war of words. Earlier in 
the year, Peckford got a customer for 
Lower Churchill power—PASN Y, the 
Power Authority for the State of New 
York—and immediately demanded 
that Ottawa guarantee a power corridor 
through Quebec so that Newfoundland 
could get its product to market. He 
also served notice on industrial users 
of hydro power in Newfoundland that 
the days of cut-rate energy were over. 
But few experts are betting on whether 
Peckford’s tough talk will bring the 
desired results. As John Laskin, a 
University of Toronto constitutional 
expert, told the Toronto Star : “Peck- 
ford’s entrails are just not readable. 
Nobody knows what will happen.” 

Politics isn’t just a matter of brave 
words, bright advisers and bold moves. 
And if there’s a cloud over the Camelot 
of Newfoundland politics, it’s the way 
Brian Peckford is perceived in the rest 
of the country. “Peckford’s [tough 
guy] approach has certainly worked 
inside the province,” suggests St. John’s 
political reporter Rick Seaward, “but 
it’s created problems for him else¬ 
where.” Ottawa columnist Richard 
Gwyn suggested that a cod fish, “pre¬ 
ferably well salted,” be placed in the 
young premier’s mouth after Peckford’s 
parochial comments on the night federa¬ 
list forces won the Quebec referendum. 


Quebec government officials referred 
to his “uncivilized behavior” in the 
Upper Churchill dispute. Barbara 
Yaffe, the Globe & Mail's Atlantic 
bureau chief, wondered why the federal 
government should permit the free 
flow of Labrador power between prov¬ 
inces when Peckford won’t allow the 
free flow of Canadians into Newfound¬ 
land in search of work. And recently 
the premier appeared on the cover of 
Maclean's magazine wearing a snarl 
that would have done Irish poet Bren¬ 
dan Behan proud. After less than two 
years in office, Peckford is firmly 
entrenched as Confederation’s bad boy. 
His press secretary, Frank Petten, says, 


“The trouble with the mainland media 
is that they’ve built his image out of 
bits and pieces, rather than taking a 
look at what this man stands for. And 
then they proceeded to believe their 
own headlines.” 

Whether that image is deserved is 
less important than whether Peckford 
can shake it. Like all populist politi¬ 
cians, his power runs back to the 
people, and since so many of the 
dilemmas that confront Newfoundland 
are also national dilemmas, he will 
eventually have to win the hearts and 
minds of all Canadians. When you do 
battle with giants, you need all the 
friends you can get. 




Whether you’re waiting, working, or just 
relaxing you want to be comfortable. For that 
reason the selection of properly designed 
seating for waiting room, office or home 
should be a priority in any decision about 
furnishings. 

Seaman-Cross is aware of the importance of 
seating. We carry quality seating in a 
selection of styles and designs to suit every 
environment and function. Whether you’re 
looking for office chairs, easy chairs, or 
lounging sofas — try Seaman-Cross. 

For forty five years we’ve made a business 
of providing our customers with top quality 
office furnishings selected to meet their 
specific needs and tastes. 

Furniture, Drapery, Carpet and 
Business Machines for 
Business Environments 

46 Wright Avenue 
Burnside Industrial Park 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
Telephone 469 8190 


lake a seat! 
I’ll be with you 
in a moment 


Seaman Cross Limited 
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The Law 

IOS: The New Brunswick 


connection 

David MacPherson thought his 
investment would be safe. IOS was, 
after all, a New Brunswick company 

B ack in the late 1960s, David 
MacPherson of Charlo, N.B., 
went to Wabush, Labrador, to 
work as a machine shop repairman. It 
was a monk’s life, working from 4 p.m. 
to 4 a.m. seven days a week, but 
MacPherson didn’t mind because there 
wasn’t much else to do in Wabush and 
the money was good. Soon he had 
saved $6,000. 

Meanwhile, Bernard Cornfeld, a 
former social worker from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was living quite a different life in 
a sumptuous villa built by Napoleon 
for Josephine on the shores of Lake 
Geneva, Switzerland. Cornfeld had 
created a $2-billion financial empire 
by selling mutual funds through his 
Investors Overseas Services Ltd. 

Back in Wabush, an IOS salesman 
invited MacPherson to put his money 
into an IOS mutual fund called Fund 
of Funds. Since plenty of other Wabush 



Bernie Cornfeld: The pyramid crumbled 


miners and workers were buying, 
MacPherson did too. IOS, of course, 
had New Brunswick connections. 
James Roosevelt, FDR’s son and a 
leading figure in IOS, had grown up 
watching the sun rise at Campobello. 
More importantly, IOS Ltd. was a 
Canadian company with worldwide 
corporate headquarters in none other 
than Saint John, N.B. MacPherson 
invested his $6,000 and then put in 
another $1,500. 

IOS had come to Saint John when 


Cornfeld issued a new share offering in 
1969. The Panamanian-registered com¬ 
pany needed an address respected in 
business circles, and IOS realized— 
although investors apparently didn’t— 
that Canada was hardly better than 
Panama in supervising non-resident 
firms. To make matters perfect for 
IOS, Canada, at that time, did not tax 
non-resident firms. 

Cornfeld’s amazing success hinged 
on continuous growth, something akin 
to a vast pyramid game. His 10,000 
supersalesmen scoured the globe, can¬ 
vassing everyone from presidents to 
pimps. The trouble began when the 
New York stock market nosedived in 
1970 and IOS stock—which was issued 
at $10 but had risen to $19—plunged 
toward 50 cents. Everything began to 
go wrong. Fund-holders cashed in 
hundreds of millions of dollars of 
securities. And even front-man Roose¬ 
velt’s reputation was cashed in when 
his wife stabbed him in the back during 
a spat. 

IOS was in a complete panic when 
Robert Vesco, then in his mid-30s, a 
former mechanic from Detroit who 
had made a bundle with an electronics 
firm in New Jersey, came on the scene. 
Vesco hired Norman LeBlanc of 
Coopers & Lybrand in Montreal to 
audit IOS. LeBlanc, once the top ac¬ 
counting student in Canada, found 
three warehouses full of valuables, 
including a pink Rolls-Royce that 
nobody knew anything about. LeBlanc 
threw in with Vesco. Vesco offered to 
loan IOS $5 million. Like the old stage 
man whiz Professor Backwards, Vesco 
rescued IOS with its own money, and 
then took control. Even Cornfeld, who 
had warned the board previously that 
Vesco was nothing more than a hood¬ 
lum, jumped at Vesco’s handsome offer 
for Cornfeld’s now almost worthless 
shares. Vesco promised Cornfeld he 
wouldn’t use IOS funds to pay for the 
shares but he somehow did. Vesco 
then manoeuvred all Cornfeld’s men 
off the board and began to plunder. 

By this time, however, the U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
was interested in Vesco’s dealings, and 
some shareholders launched a class 
action suit against Vesco in the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court. The share¬ 
holders asked for an injunction to 
prevent Vesco from taking everything. 
They never did get it. What Vesco did, 
with LeBlanc’s expert help, was spin 
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HOYT’S 
PUTS 
FAMILIES 
FIRST! 


When it comes to mov¬ 
ing, Hoyt’s puts families 
first! Dad’s favorite chair, 

Mom’s fine china, the twins’ 
dolls, even Fido’s dish...all get ten¬ 
der loving care. Call Hoyt’s for your next move 




MOVING AND STORAGE LTD. Van Lines 


Moving Maritimers Across The Hall or Across The Continent for Three Generations 

HALIFAX, N.S., 453-4490 MIDDLETON, 825-6434 
CHATHAM-NEWCASTLE, 622-4268 FREDERICTON, 455-7380 SAINT JOHN, 657-3861 

-/ 



PENTAX 


Introducing the Super 
Camera! The only auto¬ 
matic with push-button manual 
over-ride. Automatic shutter speeds 
from 4 to 1 /2000 sec. Light emit¬ 
ting diode display in viewfinder 
shows: manual or automatic shut¬ 
ter speed selected; when exposure 
compensation is being used with 
automatic; when the Pentax flash 
has recycled. 

Nova Scotia Residents call 

Ca/tQctnd-uUoslie/i 


HOW TO ORDER: Phone giving Chargex or 
MasterCharge information. Or mail certified 
cheque or money order. Orders shipped same 
day, most cases. Charges for next-day bus 
delivery to most parts of Maritimes, $2—$7. 
Please add $4 for parcel post. 

1 HOUR PHOTO FINISHING *** 

Bring your color film to us and 
receive high quality prints from your 
negative film at a low price in 1 
Hour. Reprints in 20 minutes, de¬ 
pending on machine workload. 


PHONE US DIRECT 1 -(902)-895-8436 1-(902)-2844 

Toll-Free 1-895-9100 


CARSAND-MOSHER 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 




Photographic Ltd. 

56 Esplanade, Truro, N .S. B2N 2K3 


Member: Professional Photographers 
Association of Canada; Maritime 
Professional Photographers Association. 


The Law 


off assets from IOS, its funds and its 
250 subsidiaries into a maze of dummy 
companies in places like Costa Rica 
and the Bahamas. Liabilities were left 
with IOS. 

By late 1972, SEC charged Vesco, 
LeBlanc and 40 others with making off 
with $225 million. IOS president Mil- 
ton Meissner, a former Rhodes Scho¬ 
lar, was jailed in Luxembourg. Vesco 
had tried to buy influence in the U.S. 
administration with a $200,000 dona¬ 
tion to Richard Nixon’s re-election 
campaign, but the donation ultimately 
became part of the Watergate mix of 
scandals. Then Ontario, where two 
IOS mutual funds including Fund of 
Funds were domiciled, placed the funds 
in liquidation, and finally, the N.B. 
Supreme Court was asked to wind up 
IOS itself in the fall of 1973. 

MacPherson attended the hearing 
in Fredericton because his St. John’s 
salesman and a Wabush miner who 
sold for IOS part-time had vanished 
and he couldn’t find IOS listed in the 
Saint John phone book. (IOS affairs 
in Saint John were handled by the law 
firm Gilbert, McGloan and Gillis.) 

Eventually, John A.G. Page, a re¬ 
tired partner in H.R. Doane and Co. 
of Fredericton, was named co-liqui¬ 
dator of IOS with a federal government 
bankruptcy official. David Hashey, a 
Fredericton lawyer (who was to handle 
the Bricklin windup), was named law¬ 
yer for the liquidators. For seven years, 
Page and Hashey have been among a 
dozen liquidation teams engaged in a 
battle royal to recoup IOS assets. Page 
says when the dust settles, as much as 
$300 to $500 million may be recovered. 
Several million dollars, recovered by 
IOS liquidators, has come into New 
Brunswick, although information on 
its whereabouts is sealed in envelopes 
among five boxes of documents at the 
N.B. Supreme Court registry office in 
Fredericton. 

What about Cornfeld? Acquitted 
last year in Switzerland of swindling 
his employees, Cornfeld vowed to come 
to New Brunswick to overturn the IOS 
liquidation. Fat chance, observers say. 
Cornfeld claims Vesco swiped $1 
million altogether, flying planeloads 
of diamonds to Costa Rica. Vesco, 
kicked out of Costa Rica, now lives 
like a prince in the Bahamas, immune, 
so far, from extradition. As for Mac¬ 
Pherson, he’s now mechanical main¬ 
tenance foreman with the N.B. Electric 
Power Commission in Dalhousie. Mac¬ 
Pherson says he’s received two partial 
payments on his $7,500 investment. 
Two years ago he got a cheque for 
$1.50; last year, one for 75 cents. 

— Jon Everett 
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Whatever you need to be near, 
there’s a Holiday Inn nearby. 


H oliday Inn has more 
than 60 hotels across 
Canada. So it’s more 
than likely we’ve got one just 
where you need one. And it’s, 
probably, within minutes of 
your clients. All our hotels 
feature the same famous 
standards, to make you feel 
comfortable and pleasantly 
welcome. 

As a business traveller, 


you will also appreciate 
numerous extra-special fea¬ 
tures. Like free guest parking, 
spacious conference rooms, 
special corporate and group 
rates, seminar packages, and 
Inner Circle® membership. 

N ext business trip, stay 
with Holiday Inn. Be¬ 
cause we’re closer to 
what you need to be near. 


F or reservations, call, toll- 
free: In British Colum¬ 
bia and Alberta,1- (800) - 
268-8811; in Manitoba, Sas¬ 
katchewan, Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritimes, l-(800)- 
268-8980; in Toronto, 486- 
6400; in Montreal, 878-4321; 
your nearest Holiday Inn or 
your travel agent. 


\(<>&X&9LX\ & 

Nnmhpr Onp in npnnlf 


ivu/v: 

Number One in'people pleasing. 
















c Keep warm 
this winter 
with w6od 



With Forced Air System 
>-- 

Atlantic Canada could be facing a 
long, cold winter. The problem of 
continually rising costs of heating 
oil could be compounded by critical 
shortages. And so there will be an 
increased demand for quality wood 
stoves. Which means that Lakewood 
stoves could also be in short supply. 
So make your decision now. There 
are 6 Lakewood stove models to 
choose from. Including the new 
“Unicom,” designed to turn an 
existing masonry fireplace into an 
efficient heating system. This winter, 
don’t be left in the cold. See your 
local Lakewood dealer, now. 


LAKEWOOD 
ISTOVES 

Built to last in Atlantic Canada 



See your local Lakewood Dealer 


FREDERICTON, N.B. 

Sunpoke Wood Heating Ltd. 
Wilsey Road (506) 455-8107 

SAINT JOHN, N.B. 

Alternate Heating Ltd. 

621 Rothesay E (506) 696-2321 

OROMOCTO, N.B. 

Roblynn Building Supplies 
Restigouche Road (506) 357-8485 


DARTMOUTH, N.S. 

Country Stove Store 
101 Main (902) 435-1658 

V___/ 


Dalton Camp’s column 


And then there’s 
the question: 

What to do about Joe? 



Joe Clark wasn't prime minister for long, but neither was 
Sir Charles Tupper. Surely Clark deserves, at the least, to have a 
mountain named after him. And what about that old Halifax boarding 
house where he made his most important decision. That, too, must 
be saved for posterity 



How about the Joe Clark Memorial Boarding House? 


A s this is written, the federal 
government has not yet 
made up its collective 
mind whether to make John 
Diefenbaker’s house in Ottawa 
a national museum. The deci¬ 
sion has been suspended by 
two successive governments, 
one Tory and the other Grit, 
and so the Rockcliffe property 
which housed the most recent 
Great Canadian of record has 
gone unexpropriated. It isn’t 
that the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board has turned 
down the offer of the house 
from the trustees of the former 
prime minister’s estate; it’s just 
that they haven’t taken it up 
either. 

Diefenbaker has already 
become the most visibly en¬ 
shrined figure in Canadian 
history since John A. Mac¬ 
donald—with a library in his 
name in Saskatoon, the origi¬ 
nal Saskatchewan settler’s 
home preserved for posterity, 
and, of course, an artificial 
lake named after him as well. 

By comparison, Mackenzie King, with 
only Kingsmere and a plaque in 
downtown Toronto, has received short 
shrift, while Robert Borden, R.B. 
Bennett, Arthur Meighen and Louis 
St. Laurent have received scarcely any 
shrift at all. Possibly this seeming 
disproportion is one which mulls in the 
minds of those in Ottawa charged with 
the decision of establishing another 
permanent public memento to Diefen¬ 
baker, or not doing so. 

The question as to who gets remem¬ 
bered and who placed in limbo in our 
history obviously is not resolved by 
settled policy. Thus far, looking for 
evidence of consistency, any former 
prime minister rates a statue on the 


grounds of Parliament Hill; it will 
only be a matter of time and the 
sculptor’s chisel until Diefenbaker will 
be among his predecessors there too. A 
hundred years from now, the House of 
Commons will become invisible 
behind an impenetrable thicket of 
granite statues, a problem surely we 
can only leave to future generations of 
federal landscape architects. 

This brings us to a yet more critical 
question as to what we do, com- 
memoratively speaking, with our most 
recent prime minister, Joe Clark. Even 
now, it must be remembered, Clark 
was prime minister for a longer period 
than Sir Charles Tupper, who served 
less than three months, and his tenure 
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WHY 
DO YOU 

QAAniSF 9 1 fou e a 

^ y |\ I I smoker, you know 

" # that smoking a 

cigarette can be one of those rare and pleasurable moments. 

And the chances are you don’t want to give up any of 
that, even if you are becoming more and more concerned 
about smoking. 

Which brings us to Vantage. 

Vantage is the cigarette for people who may have had 
second thoughts about smoking and are looking for a way 
to do something about it. 

Vantage cuts down substantially on what you may not 
want, without cutting out that satisfying tobacco flavour 
you’ve come to appreciate. 

Now Vantage isn’t the only cigarette of its kind you 
can smoke, but it 


may well be the only 
one you’ll enjoy. 

To put it simply, Vantage 
still tastes like a cigarette. 

Think of the pleasure 
of smoking. Think Vantage. 



VANTAGE 



Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked- 

avoid inhaling. 11 mg. “tar” 0.8 mg. nicotine. 






































Black Tower is the 
imported white wine 
that’s easy to 
Its light, refreshing 
taste is preferred by 
many people. And 
since good company 
shares similar tastes, 
Black Tower is found 
more and more 
in the company 
of friends. 


Black Tower : Imported white wine 



Pine Furniture 
Designed for 
the 80 ’s 


We have developed a 
totally new range of top 
quality Pine Furniture, 
designed to be as easily 
incorporated into a 
modern decor as a period 
house. It is also ideally 
suited for an apartment or 
your cottage at prices 
everyone can afford. 

Constructed throughout 
of solid Pine and finished 
in a soft mid-tone oil 
this furniture is unlike any 
other on the market. We 
invite you to visit our new 
store to view all the fine 
pieces of dining, living 
bedroom furniture on 
display or write for our 
free brochure. 


Hutch $329 

CRATE STUFF 
FURNITURE CO. LTD. 

Sunnyside Mall, Bedford, 835-8434 


Dalton Camp's column 


compares favorably with Meighen 
who had two brief terms in office—one 
for seven months and another for 
three. Obviously, it is the title of prime 
minister and not the length of time in 
office which the nation honors. 

G ranted that Clark will inevitably 
and rightly have his pedestal on 
Parliament Hill, and his likeness 
engraved on postage stamps, there 
remains the further prospect of a 
Joe Clark Library, the Clark boy¬ 
hood home, his room in the college 
dormitory, and—why not?—Mount 
Joe Clark in Alberta. There is also the 
boarding house on Connaught Avenue, 
in Halifax, in which Clark pursued 
his studies in law at Dalhousie Uni¬ 
versity. Since it was here that he 
abandoned jurisprudence for political 
science and politics, it is surely a 
historic site to be preserved in its 
natural state. 

This is all by way of pointing out to 
you the agonizing choices faced by the 
caretakers of our history: What to 
enshrine, where to affix a plaque, what 
to assign to posterity and what, if 
anything, to consign to the wrecker’s 
ball. And where to find room for Joe 
Clark, Pierre Trudeau, and whomever 
follows, in that marble orchard that 
has become the grounds surrounding 
Parliament. 

Actuaries 1 have consulted admit 
to the possibility that—at the rate 
we’re going—Canada will become, by 
the year 2500, half museum and half 
high-rise. Rockcliffe, by the end 
of the next century, will likely be a 
national park. A goodly number of 
Canadians, history having become a 
prime natural resource, will be toil¬ 
ing either as curators or commis¬ 
sionaires. 

There is the familiar saying that 
those who forget their history are 
doomed to relive it. Such may be the 
only peril from which Canadians are 
certain to escape. While we do have, by 
world standards, a somewhat forget¬ 
table history, we are going to consider¬ 
able lengths these days to immerse 
ourselves in reminders of it. Even so, 
the retrieval and storage of the past 
have been largely limited to preserving 
the memories of ranking, and more 
recent, politicians, which ironically 
leaves this part of the country at some 
disadvantage. We had Tupper, of 
course, and now we have Clark, sort 
of. Although neither offers boundless 
custodial possibilities, the little old 
Halifax boarding house shouldn’t be 
passed up. It could be a long time 
before another plaque maker comes 
our way. IS 
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Hie competitive spirit 

Remember when you were a “little guy”. 

Up against the big guys. 

They had all the ins. You had to work hard. 

Remember the challenge? The thrill of competing. 

And of winning. Moving up. That’s what this ad is about. 
Competition. 

Eastern Provincial is the airline of Atlantic Canada. 

Mot a “big guy” in the world view. But we’re veiy good. 
We’re experienced and professional. And we’ll never 
abandon that flair and personal touch that “small” entails. 

We recently won the rights to serve the Toronto market 
with daily non-stops to Halifax and one-stops to St. John’s. 
It’s a big challenge. From a marketing standpoint we’ve got 
to sell ourselves in a market that’s already pretty saturated. 
And frankly, very competitive. 

We’re head-to-head against Air Canada. The big guys. 
Our work is really cut out for us. 

Why should you care? 

Because we think we’re different enough to merit an 
initial trial. We know that if you try us once you’ll see and 
experience the difference. 

People who care about providing service to passengers. 
Professionals who fly expertly in some of the world’s most 
challenging weather; who want to get you there and not 
leave you stranded. 

We’re appealing directly to you, the people researchers 

\ call “upscale, frequent flyers”, to give us a shot at convincing 
you. Prove that competition’s still alive. 

All you have to do is remember. 


EASTERN 

PROVINCIAL 

Atlantic Canada Is our home. 
The future is our horizon. 






Literature 


COMPUTERIZED! 

FOR EXACT 
DESIGN 


Adjust-a-Drape 
means 
DESIGNED 
SYMMETRY 



Blocking/shaping 
in vertical position 

rather than in horizontal 
position, eliminates sagging 
and blocks/shapes draperies 
in their normal hanging 
position. 

Drapery cleaning 
has entered 
the computer age at 



Adjust-a-Drape 

Drapery cleaning process 



Guaranteed length • Even hemlines 



JANUARY SPECIAL 
20% DISCOUNT 


On All Incoming Orders! 
That's right, 20% 
off all draperies 
brought in between 
January 1 to 31,1981 



oolex 
Kleaners 

422-7461 


1119 Queen St. 
Halifax, N.S. 


He’s a science fiction 
success story, but it’s 
cold out there 


Spider Robinsons role as 
Canada's most successful science 
fiction writer doesn't impress his 
landlord. That's one reason 
Robinson is easting an envious 
eye at the best-seller lists 

S pider Robinson knows there are 
limits to what you can achieve as 
one of the hottest young science 
fiction writers in North America. He’s 
won a pile of SF writing awards—the 
1974 John W. Campbell Award (Best 
New Writer), the 1977 Hugo Award 
(Best Novella), the 1977 Locus Award 
(Best Critic), the 1978 Nebula and 
Hugo Awards (Best Novella)—but he 
still can’t persuade the landlord to turn 
up the heat in his Halifax apartment. 

Robinson’s first novel, Telempath , 
has just been reprinted; his first short 
story collection, Callahan's Crosstime 
Saloon , is about to be reissued this 
month along with its sequel. Time 
Travelers Strictly Cash ; his last novel, 
Stardance (written with his wife 
Jeanne), still sells briskly and Robinson 
is finishing a new novel for Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, a big U.S. pub¬ 
lisher. But, far from making the best¬ 
seller lists, or even a respectable living, 
“we’re on the verge of breaking even,” 
Robinson says. 

Canada’s most successful science 
fiction author writes for an audience 
which makes up less than 5% of the 
reading public. They’re the hard-core 
SF fans who dismiss costume fantasies 
like Star Wars or Battleship Galactica 
in favor of the alternate worlds and 
brave new technologies explored each 
month in Analog , Galaxy , and Fan¬ 
tastic (magazines almost unknown to 
the average reader). Their heroes— 
writers like Robert Heinlein and Theo¬ 
dore Sturgeon—rarely find their novels 
among the giant best-seller displays in 
drugstores or airport bookshops. 
That’s one reason why Robinson is 
considering trying to crack the conven¬ 
tional fiction market. “That’s where 
the money is,” he says simply. “The 
chance of striking it rich with a main¬ 
stream novel is better.” However, he 



Looking for key to a "mainstream'' novel 


insists that he has no intention of 
abandoning his small but devoted 
science fiction audience. 

Robinson pecked out his first 
science fiction story in 1972 to pass the 
time while working as a night watch¬ 
man at a sewer project on Long Island, 
N.Y. Today, he worries that more 
people don’t read science fiction, if just 
to understand how new developments 
in technology will affect us. “It’s the 
interface between science and people,” 
he says. “If I want to know how new 
gadgetry is going to affect me person¬ 
ally, where it’s going to pinch, where 
it’s going to itch, and where it’s going 
to feel good. I’ve got to go to science 
fiction, or make my own.” Spider (a 
name he picked up as a folksinger at 
college) sees SF writers as the scouts 
who range ahead of the population 
and send hack imaginative reports on 
the new discoveries just over the hori¬ 
zon. “Just in the generation that I grew 
up in, an awful lot of stuff caught us by 
surprise — things that stunned my 
parents and knocked them for a loop 
that I think they should have seen 
coming.” And Robinson, 32, sees 
potential for future shock in his own 
generation if they don’t prepare them¬ 
selves for the scientific discoveries of 
the next decade. 

Scientists are confident they are 
within 10 years of cracking the brain’s 
information code. This expected dis¬ 
covery, coupled with news of the latest 
research into the brain’s “pleasure 
centres” sparked Robinson to write 
Mindkiller. This new novel looks at 
the implications of being able to add 
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vacation in Quebec, Europe or some exotic 
French-speaking island. Perhaps to 
acquire a skill that will give you a leg up 
the career ladder. But you've always 
thought it was too difficult for you to master 
the language. 

Well, now with my new contemporary 


little as 90 days. And it will take less time, 
less will-power than you dreamed 
possible. No classroom ordeal — learn at 
your own pace... in your own place. You'll 
actually enjoy learning — because it's 
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Literature 


information to, or subtract it from, the 
brain. “One of the central characters in 
the book is a ‘wirehead,’ ” Robinson 
explains, “someone who has a socket 
implanted in his skull which allows 
him to plug himself into the wall 
socket and experience total ecstasy.” 
It’s a switched-on pleasure that recalls 
the generation of drugs and hedonism 
that Robinson was part of in the 
Sixties. And it’s just as deadly. 

Ironically, it was the anti-tech¬ 
nology feeling of the Seventies which 
swept the American-born Robinson 
up to Nova Scotia’s Annapolis Valley 
in 1974. It was still possible to get back 
to the land by forking over $1,200 for 
50 acres overlooking the Bay of Fundy. 
He met his wife, Jeanne, a dancer from 
Boston, on North Mountain, and to¬ 
gether they practised an alternate tech¬ 
nology for four years in a tumbledown 
shack they called the Red Palace. They 
chopped and split their own wood, 
hauled their water, grew their own 
food and made do without plumbing 
or electricity. And while most back-to- 
the-landers have since retreated to the 
cities of the United States and central 
Canada, Spider and Jeanne Robinson, 
with their daughter, Luanna Moun- 
tainborne, have stayed in Nova Scotia. 

“I go to New York every year or so 
if I can manage it,” he says, “just to 
remind myself why I left. And it never 
takes very long.” They now live in a 
modest apartment in Halifax, paid for 
by what Jeanne makes teaching dance 
as well as what Spider earns from the 
novels, short stories and book reviews 
he turns out. 

Each night by 11, he goes to his 
small cluttered office in the apartment. 
Here, surrounded by a hundred or so 
science fiction paperbacks, fuelled by 
coffee and cigarettes, he combs out his 
imagination until three or four in the 
morning. He may be looking for a 
character, a situation, or a detail in a 
new story—perhaps something outside 
of science fiction that he can use in the 
“mainstream” novel he is planning 
after he finishes Mindkiller . “I’ve satis¬ 
fied myself that I can tell a story,” 
Robinson says in answer to the 
unspoken accusation that he may aban¬ 
don his science fiction roots. “I want to 
reach a wider audience.” 

His contention that we will need 
something to cushion the shock of the 
new scientific discoveries now galloping 
toward us could help. Spider Robinson 
may yet see his books lined up in giant 
displays at airport bookshops—per¬ 
haps for passengers catching the next 
space shuttle. Maybe, by then, he can 
get the heat turned up in his apartment. 

— Tom MacDonnell 
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Just for fun, see if you can put the right names 
to the faces shown below. No prizes for all 
correct, but a 100% score would entitle you to 
feel a little smug. Two clues: They all have a 
Strong Atlantic Canada connection. They have 
all appeared, with or without picture, in the 
pages of Atlantic Insight. 



1 Andreas Josenhans ( ) 


Jamie Bone ( ) 

Glen Dexter ( ) 



Doug Grant ( ) 

Sandy MacMillan ( ) 

Bobby MacMillan ( ) 
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here. It’s all here, in Atlantic 
Insight, the award-winning 
magazine of Atlantic Canada. 
Subscribe now. 
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Harry Bruce’s column 


Why they snarled at 
the premier of P.E.I. 



The Front Page Challenge gang weren't very nice to 
Angus, but they sure raised the right issue 


T he Royal Canadian Air Farce 
could not have invented a zanier 
plot. Here we have Angus Mac- 
Lean of P.E.I., the most gentle, affable 
and decent of all Canadian premiers, a 
man whose idea of aggressive behavior 
is to grow blueberries, a potato-roots 
campaigner whose benign face and 
inoffensive style are the very essence of 
his political appeal, and he is at last a 
guest on that equally tepid granddaddy 
of all Canadian TV, Front Page Chal¬ 
lenge. So what happens? Well, you 
might reasonably expect that such a 
man on such a show would put even 
Fred Davis to sleep. Not so. Like a 
Doberman pinscher who’s been startled 
in the dead of night, Pierre Berton 
barks at MacLean. Like an angry 


poodle, Betty Kennedy snaps at his 
heels. Like a venerable bloodhound, 
Gordon Sinclair wags his head, fumes 
as only he can fume. 

MacLean reels but holds his 
ground. He knows where his friends 
are. They’re down home and, sure 
enough, letters from Maritimers, en¬ 
raged by the way the panel has mauled 
him, soon come tumbling into the 
show’s Toronto office. Hundreds of 
them. Even six weeks later, such letters 
were still outnumbering mail about 
other Front Page Challenge items by a 
whopping four to one. But what had 
MacLean said to make the panelists 
slaver at him? How had this elder 
statesman in the field of the innocuous 
managed to arouse such indignation 


among three of the most experienced 
journalists in Canada? What terrible 
heresy had he uttered? Well, he had 
simply said he was a Prince Edward 
Islander first, a Maritimer second and 
a Canadian third. He had also said, 
“I’m truly proud to be a Canadian,” 
but that didn’t matter much to the 
panel. Knee-jerk federalists that they 
are, they seemed to regard MacLean’s 
statement as something close to an act 
of treason. To them, it symbolized an 
attitude that’s destroying the nation 
they love. So they dumped on him. 

This naturally outraged the Halifax 
Herald , which is not famous for its 
faith in Upper Canada, the CBC or, 
for that matter, in any Canadian insti¬ 
tution west of the Woodstock, N.B., 
branch of the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire. Evil Toron¬ 
to-based smart arses had used that evil 
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Toronto-based and government-owned 
network to abuse one of God’s gentle¬ 
men, one of God’s Maritime gentlemen; 
and a newspaper that’s notorious for 
having done nothing for the image of 
journalism complained that their per¬ 
formance “did nothing for the image 
of journalism.” They had “heaped 
scorn” on poor Angus. They had por¬ 
trayed him “as a narrow provincialist 
with un-Canadian ideas.” 

How dare they? MacLean, after 
all, was “a decorated World War Two 
hero who, having been shot down in 
Germany, eluded capture, and made 
his way back to Britain to resume his 
duties as a pilot.” He’d served 23 years, 
as an MP. He was not just a Canadian, 
he was “a great Canadian.” Take that, 
Berton, Kennedy, Sinclair. Meanwhile, 
after MacLean had eluded capture in 
Toronto and made his way back to 
Charlottetown to resume his duties as 
the pilot of P.E.I., the Herald published 
readers’ letters that denounced his TV 
inquisition as nasty, unkind, bullying, 
divisive, disrespectful, disgraceful, dis¬ 
tasteful and, since the Canadian way 
to treat guests is with politeness, as 
downright un-Canadian as well. 

MacLean’s attackers, in short, 
thought he was un-Canadian for pre¬ 
ferring the Island over Canada; but 
MacLean’s defenders thought the at¬ 
tackers were un-Canadian for being 



MacLean: An Islander first, but... 


rude while telling him he should prefer 
Canada over the Island. Things are a 
lot simpler in the States. To be un- 
American you need merely be soft on 
communism. 

Mail the Herald publishes often 
sounds as though the paper had a 
secret team of letter writers whom it 
rewards in mysterious ways for endors¬ 
ing its prejudices. “The exhibition 
which [the panel] put on was the worst 
‘Ontarioism’ I have ever seen,” one 
reader stormed. (Ontarioism, some 
Maritimers believe, is a deviant practice 
that should be carried out only in 
privacy, and among consenting adults.) 
Another declared, “There is no limit to 


what such Trudeauites will do to 
further their nasty cause.” E.D. Hali- 
burton, a regular Herald columnist, 
speculated that the reason “the Toronto 
panelists” couldn’t grasp MacLean’s 
wisdom was that “their capacity to 
love is limited.” Just what we’ve always 
suspected of the likes of Berton, 
Kennedy, and Sinclair. 

But the hot air about the panelists’ 
manners and incapacity for loving 
obscured the fact that Front Page 
Challenge is showbiz-journalism. It’s 
the panelists’job to put a “guest” on 
the hotseat, to ask tough questions, to 
get at the heart of whatever matter has 
thrust him into the news. The show is 
simply a jazzed-up press conference in 
which the press takes an unusually 
strong hand. No press conference 
should ever be a demonstration of how 
polite the press can be, and by raging 
at MacLean the Front Page Challenge 
gang spotlighted a crucial Canadian 
question of our times. With all respect 
to MacLean’s honest and honorable 
love for his home province, how can 
we have a healthy Canada if each of 10 
premiers insists on ranking his province 
number one, his region number two, 
and his nation number three? If it takes 
rudeness to keep Canadians pondering 
that question, then raise a glass to the 
snarling mutts of Front Page 
Challenge. [§ 
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Book Column 


A major author 
for minors 



Newfoundland writer Kevin Major knows all about the joys and 
frustrations of growing up and he can get it down on paper as few 
others can 



By Silver Donald Cameron 

She laughs then and I realize she s 
only fooling around. It s such a friggin ' 
nice laugh. I gets right off on the way 
she laughs. When she does it I feels a 
sudden urge to put my arms around 
her, squeeze into her. And frig, then I 
go over and try to do it. Like I said, 
booze gives you the nerve. 

T here it is, encircled in a paragraph: 
The misery and magic of growing 
up. The uncertain first steps with 
sex and liquor. The awareness and the 
awkwardness. The voice that, in not 
quite getting things right, gets them 
perfectly. Tom Sawyer and Holden 
Caulfield, in the accents of New¬ 
foundland. 

The author is Kevin Major, the 31- 
year-old supply teacher from Eastport, 
Nfld., whose first novel, Hold Fast 
(Clark Irwin), came roaring in from 
the outports in 1978 to sweep up a 
clutch of awards and announce the 
emergence of a remarkable author. A 
good novel for young adults is a fiend¬ 
ishly difficult assignment. 

Hold Fast made it look easy. 

Now Major has done it again, 
in Far from Shore (Clark 
Irwin). 

The world in which 
Major’s young characters live 
is recognizably the east coast, 
circa 1981, a world in which 
traditions like jigging squid, 
cutting firewood and snaring 
rabbits are supplemented by 
Bob Seger, dope and Ken¬ 
tucky Fried Chicken. Major 
gives us the universal ex¬ 
perience of adolescence 
through the Newfoundland 
particularities, and he ducks 
nothing. His kids are fright¬ 
ened, generous, bored and 
heroic. They are tender and 
callous, they have wet dreams 
and fights and beer-soaked 
beach parties. You can meet 
them in any pool hall in the 
Atlantic provinces. 


An act of resistance fuels the crisis 
of Hold Fast. Michael is 14 when his 
parents die in an accident, and he has 
to leave the outport of Marten to live 
with an uncle and aunt in St. Albert, 
which sounds much like Corner Brook. 
At school, he is taunted for his outport 
ways and accent by a boy from an 
influential family, and in a fistfight his 
tormentor suffers a concussion. 
Michael is suspended from school— 
but he can’t stand the place anyway. 
He can’t stand his uncle either, or St. 
Albert, and he and his cousin Curtis, 
like a Newfoundland Huck and Jim, 
light out for the territory—in this case 
a winter-closed campsite at a national 
park. Three days later, they make their 
way to Marten. Michael stays there, 
and Curtis tells his father a few home 
truths before agreeing to return to St. 
Albert with his parents. 

That’s all, and in outline it doesn’t 
sound like much. But the truth and 
power of the book is in its resonances 
and echoes, its feeling for the com¬ 
plexity of character and motive, its 
sharp ear for authentic speech. M ichael 



Kevin Major's a restless, ambitious writer 
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Will their current 
school develop their 
full potential? 


For over 100 years, Rothesay Collegiate and 
Hetherwood Schools have provided a traditional 
education for students from grades 7 to 12. 


Both schools offer an excellent "personalized" 
education, made possible by small co-educational 
classes with a teacher-pupil ratio ofl to 13, 
individual remedial instruction and a traditional 
curriculum. In addition, the challenging athletic 
schedule and the boys' cadet programme help 
develop self-discipline and leadership abilities. 


The schools' campus is located on the beautiful 
Rennebecassis River in Rothesay, blew Brunswick 
and both boarding and day students are accepted. 

For further information, please contact: 

Rothesay Collegiate 
and rietherwood Schools 
Rothesay, n.B. EOG 2W0 
1506-847-8224 
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Announcing 


Robert J. Oiolick, President and H. Drew Speny, Vice-President are pleased to announce the 
opening of their practice at 54 Prince Street, Sydney. The firm offers complete architectural 
services, land planning and feasibility analysis for larger projects throughout Cape Breton 
and eastern mainland Nova Scotia. With a staff of 20 in associated offices at Dartmouth, 
Truro and Charlottetown the firm offers Atlantic Canada a diversified expertise in all aspects 
of Development Planning, Urban Design, Tourism/Recreation Planning, Systems Analysis, 
and Energy Conscious Construction. The firm is a practical association of many talented 
individuals who have received formal recognition on a number of occasions by awards at 
both the national and local levels. 




Robert J. Ojolick, 
MRAIC, MCIP, Die. (St. FX), 
D. Arch. (T.U.N.S. 1965) 
Canadian Housing Design 
Council Award—1978 


H. Drew Speny, 
MRAIC, 

D. Arch. (T.U.N5. 1966), 
RAIC Gold Medal 1966 

Canadian Housing Deisgn 
Council Award—1974 


Ojolick and Speny, Architects/Planners Ltd. 
54 Prince Street, P.O. Box 1058 

509-8075 Sydney, N5. B1P6J7 
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call Peter Murphy, 

(902) 861-1860 or 
Telex 019 22815 
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117 Well appointed rooms, 1 5 minutes from 
Metro. Indoor & outdoor pool & sauna. 

Piano Bar Lounge, Dining Room, Coffee Shop. 

Tel: (902)861-1860 Telex 019-2281 


VACATION SUMMER 
PROGRAM 

of the 

ATLANTIC CANADA 
INSTITUTE 


A 



Cultural Vacation 
in the 

Maritimes in July 

Three week-long programmes on 
Atlantic Canada history, art and 
culture; lectures, excursions, 
university residence accommodation. 

July 12-17 University of PEI, 
Charlottetown, "’Farming and 
Fishing on Prince Edward Island 
July 19-24 Mount St. Vincent 
University, Halifax 
’’Early Nova Scotia” 

July 26-31 Mount Allison 
University, Sackville, NB 
’’Pioneer to Parlour” 
Enquiries: 

Atlantic Canada Institute, 

Dept A1, Box 87 UPEI, 
Charlottetown, PEI, C1A4P3 


Book Column 


and Curtis are splendidly realized, and 
their mixture of childishness and 
maturity rings exactly true. One mo¬ 
ment they’re conning officials and 
stealing a car; the next, they’re into an 
elaborate, serio-comic snowball fight. 
Their emotions are piercing and vivid. 
The reader believes in them completely. 

Far from Shore is comparably 
truthful and resonant, but its action 
breaks into two parts, and its technique 
is more complicated and adventurous, 
switching from one person’s viewpoint 
to another’s. Chris Slade is 15, and 
unemployment has driven his father 
first to drink and then to Alberta; he 
and his sister cordially dislike one 
another, and his mother worries about 
the collapsing edifice of her marriage 
while she works in a takeout and 
contends with the owner’s growing 
attraction to her. Chris gets into drink¬ 
ing and hell-raising with an older 
crowd, and finds himself charged with 
vandalism after an evening he can’t 
remember very clearly at all. He then 
goes off to work as a camp counsellor, 
smokes up at the wrong time, and 
nearly drowns himself and a younger 
camper in an abortive canoeing expedi¬ 
tion. The camp section is told mostly 
from Chris’s point of view, and it is the 
most powerful passage in the book. As 
the story closes, Chris’s parents are 
trying to patch up their marriage, his 
sister has gone to college, and Chris is 
on probation and going with the girl he 
has always desired. Things are looking 
hopeful, at least. 

T he rather rambling structure and 
the multiple viewpoints of Far from 
Shore make it at once more rich and 
more diffuse than Flold Fast. It lacks 
the narrative drive of the earlier book, 
but its range is much greater; Major is 
certain of his grasp of teen-age boys, 
and now convinces the reader that he 
can create equally convincing adult 
characters. He is a restless and ambi¬ 
tious writer, and if his second book is 
less perfect than his first, it is because 
he has set himself a much more 
difficult challenge. I doubt that his 
youthful readers will care much about 
such quibbles, though. They will find 
very few books anywhere which speak 
to their condition with such candor 
and understanding. 

Toward the end of Far from 
Shore , Chris’s father suggests that 
father and son go out for partridge 
together in the fall. “There’s some¬ 
thing, finally,” Chris reflects, “that 
sounds like it might be worth looking 
forward to.” 

Something else to look forward to; 
Kevin Major’s next book. 
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What is the common bond 
between Edward J. Dewar, Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia; Wan H. Chan, 

Singapore; Allen Blois, Jebba, 

Nigeria; Ernesto Armenteros, Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic; 
Kenneth K. Spiers, San Antonio, 

Texas; John W. Baxter, Bahrain; 
Geoffrey 1. Herrera, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; Kim Freeman, Nababeep, 
South Africa; Kwan Tat Chan, Hong 
Kong; Sinisa D. Stojanovic, 

Belgrade, Yugoslavia; Finn 

Stokkland, Sandenfjord, Norway; R.D. 

Srivastava, Kanpur, India; Hari A. 
Vachhani, Jabalpur, India; Frederick 
Klindt, Caracas, Venezuela; Robert 

P. McGuire, Kabalushi, Zambia and 

T. Bruce McLennan, San Juan, 

Puerto Rico? 

They and thousands of 
distinguished leaders in technical 
fields world-wide share a common 
background as graduates of 
Technical University of Nova Scotia. 

Why do the “household names” 
of industry more and more seek 
graduates of Technical University of 
Nova Scotia: Ingersoll Rand, Shell 
Canada, Domtar, Calgary Power, 
Westinghouse, Otis Elevator, 

Petrocan, Proctor & Gamble, 

Dupont, Northern Telecom, 

MacMillan Bloedel, Amoco, Stelco, 
Hudson Bay Oil and Gas, Pratt & 
Whitney, Cominco, Schlumberger, 
Alcan, General Electric and scores 
of others? 

They seek the top graduates in 
technological skills with leadership 
and managerial skills capable of 
coping with the broad spectrum of 
technical problems and able to meet 
the most demanding challenges in 
modern industry. 

Why does every Province in 
Canada and more than 20 nations 
world-wide send gifted young men 
and women to study at Technical 
University of Nova Scotia? 

They know that excellence in 
teaching and research will draw the 
best from the ability of the students 
and enable their return equipped to 
make the highest level of 
contribution to society. 

Why do nations around the 
world turn to Technical University of 
Nova Scotia for problem solving in 
technological fields: Brazil, Sri 

Lanka, Nigeria, Senegal, Thailand, 
Bermuda, the West Indies and many 
others? 

The rapidly developing world 
charged with bringing about social 
improvements turns to Technical 
University of Nova Scotia as a 
proven source of capability in 
advanced technology. 

Teaching and research laboratories 
and centres 

Fisheries Research and 

Technology Laboratory 

Centre for Energy Studies 

Vehicle Safety Research Centre 
Combustion Test Laboratory 
Audio-Visual Laboratory 

Environment and Building 

Associated special services and 
technical centres on Campus: 

The Atlantic Industrial Research 
Institute 

The Atlantic Regional Management 
Training Centre 

The International Development 

Office 

Environment Laboratories 

Computer Laboratory 

Bio-Resources Laboratory 

Hydraulics Laboratory 
Photogrammetry Laboratory 

Soil Mechanics Laboratory 

Structures Laboratory 

Timber Structures Laboratory 
Microwave Laboratory 

Digital Laboratory 

Electrical Power Laboratory 
Electronics Laboratory 

Mineral Engineering Laboratory 
Microfilm Centre 

Urban and Rural Planning Service 
Campus Design Centre 

Conference Centre and 

Technical Outreach Service 

The Nova Scotia Tech 1990 
Fund welcomes private 
sector support for its 
expanding activities through 
contributions for building, 
for scholarships and 
bursaries, establishment and 
development of laboratory 
services and for library and 
special service purposes. 

Your contribution may be 
mailed to the Nova Scotia 
Tech 1990 Fund, 

P.O. Box 1000, Halifax, 

N.S. B3J 2X4, 

Telex 019-21566 




Technical University of 
Nova Scotia is 
recognized world-wide 
as a front rank 
university with all 
disciplines directed to 
advanced technology. 

Use its teaching and research 
capacity to the maximum 

Support its further development to 
your maximum ability 

// Technical University 
/ of Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia Tech 1990 Fund Frank C. O’Neill 
L.F. Kirkpatrick, Alumni Chairman 


J. Clair Callaghan 
President 
















Naldo Senechal, Sales Representative 
CN Rail, Edmundston 


Weldon Valdron, Coal Foreman 
New Brunswick Power, Dalhousie 


Success Story No. 13 


Saving energy. 

By switching from oil to coal, New Brunswick Power 
at Dalhousie, New Brunswick saves energy. And by relying on 
CN Rail to deliver it in carloads direct from the mines 
to their generating plant, they save even more energy. 
Result: Dependable electric power for Atlantic 
Canada at a reasonable cost. 

CM RAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business!’ 


Four New Multi-Media Courses 

ADD IMPACT 


We offer four I.M.P. A.C.T.* courses: 
-Stepping Up To Supervisor 
-A Fair Day's Work 
-Reduction and Control of Costs 
-Constructive Discipline 

These practical training programs are specifically designed 
for employees you wish to up-grade to supervisory positions, 
and supervisors who need to broaden their skills. The 
programs combine classroom instruction and discussion, 
guided by an experienced counsellor, plus home study and 
are conducted at times convenient to you and the 
participants. 


•Individualized 
Multi-Media 
Performance 
Achievement 
Cost-effective 
Training 


For More Information Contact 
Carol Connor 

Atlantic Region Management Training Centre 
1340 Barrington St., 

P.0. Box 1000 

Hfx., N.S. B3J 2X4 

(902) 429-8300 Ext. 231,122, 1 20 




atlantic region 

£ l management training centre 


Movies 

A new film you 
may never see 

Les Bons Debarras opened in 
New York in January to the best 
reviews a Canadian movies won 
in years. But don 7 look for it at 
your local theatre 

By Martin Knelman 

T he wilful little princess is a 
character we’ve met so often in 
wealthy, pampered families that 
at first we don’t quite know what to 
make of Manon, the intense, self- 
dramatizing 13-year-old in the extra¬ 
ordinary new Quebec film Les Bons 
Debarras. Manon, played with be¬ 
witching effectiveness by Charlotte 
Laurier, has not grown up with man¬ 
sions and servants and private schools 
and yachts. All she has known in her 
life, as far as we can tell, is the chaotic 
squalor of her mother’s shack in a 
small town in the Laurentians. The 
world of privilege and conspicuous 
consumption is something she has only 
glimpsed while making the rounds to 
the summer home of th zhaut bourgeois 
clients for whom her mother chops 
and hauls firewood. 



Charlotte Laurier's dreamy Innocence... 


With huge, bulging brown eyes, 
just slightly punctuated by long, dark 
bangs, and an exquisitely expressive 
wide, thin mouth that is capable of 
suggesting dreamy innocence one 
minute and ruthless determination the 
next, Charlotte Laurier’s Manon is a 
true pubescent enchantress. She casts 
such a spell that we have no trouble 
understanding how she manipulates 
Michelle, her overextended mother, 
and everyone who threatens to come 
between them. We’re so drawn in to 
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the high-voltage gamesmanship in this 
mother-daughter act that the vagueness 
of the other characters, none of whom 
reaches more than the standard TV- 
drama level of complexity, hardly 
matters. 



Marie Tifo: A Quebecoise Mother Courage 


After too many movies from Eng¬ 
lish Canada trying to pretend they’re 
really happening somewhere else, the 
extreme integrity of this film’s sense of 
place is almost miraculously gratifying. 
Francis Mankiewicz, Rejean Duch- 
arme and the great cinematographer 
Michel Brault create a portrait of 
backwoods, underclass life in modern 
Quebec that is uncompromisingly 
grimy. Yet Les Boris Debarras, even 
with its bitter title (which means “good 
riddance”) has its own harsh beauty, 
and a curious exuberance. The film is 
both an expose and a celebration of its 



...could turn into ruthless determination 


Success Story No. 7 



Overseas Markets, CN Rail, Winnipeg Boeing of Canada Limited, Winnipeg 

A smooth finish. 

Shipping Wascan bathware from Winnipeg, Manitoba was a costly 
operation for Boeing of Canada, Ltd., because of the product’s 
delicate finish and awkward size. By working closely with CN Rail, 
they found an economical solution: Careful packing of tubs - 
24 per Intermodal Plan II trailer. Result: Boeing customers across 
Canada were ensured of smooth handling and safe delivery. 

CM RAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business!’ 


Rooms to Let 

Every weekend from now until the end of May, 
Barrington Inn offers a very special room rate. For 
only $35 per night, you can enjoy luxurious 
accommodations in one of our rooms on any 
Friday, and/or Saturday night. Children under 18 
may share a room with adults at no extra charge. 
For the kids we provide a supervised play area all 
weekend. Join us for luxurious accommodations, 
indoor swimming, whirlpool, saunas and fine 
wining and dining. 

Delta’s 

Barrington Im\|> 

1875 Barrington Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2A6 

Telephone 902-429-7410 
For reservations dial toll free 1-800-565-7708 

Opening Spring 1981 
Delta’s Brunswick Inrv*, 

Brunswick Square, Saint John, New Brunswick 
Telephone 506-648-1981 
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Training 

{^Development 

Conference 



The third annual Training and Development 
Conference will be held in Halifax from 
June 24-26, 1981. Featuring such internationally 
known speakers as Morris Massey and John 
Jones, this year’s Conference is a must for all 
those involved in human resource development. 
To receive a detailed Conference brochure, 
please contact Don. C. Mills. 




Advanced Management Centre 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 
B3H3J5 (902)424-2410 




DRESDEN ARMS 
MOTOR HOTEL 


"THE FINEST LITTLE HOTEL IN TOWN " 
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r 
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* 
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5530 Artillery Place 
Halifax, N.S. 

422-1625 


Restaurant Open Daily 7am~llpm 




DO-IT-YOURSELF 
REPAIR PARTS 
CATALOGUES 

Save Labour Costs Save up to 
402on Zip-Penn Repair Ruts! 

For real economy, fix your own equip¬ 
ment with Zip-Penn fully guaranteed, 
parts and tools. Catalogues and / m —. 
Zip-O-Grams carry hundreds / 
of items for most makes X 


and models. Replacement 
parts for CHAIN SAWS 
SNOWMOBILES 
SMALL ENGINES / 
LAWN MOWERS. 



Write today 
for your free 
catalogues 
or phone 

toll free 1-800-265-1062 
(B.C. customers 112-800-265-1062) 
quoting dept AI 

T/P-PPM/f Co. ltd. 


Box 5877, Dept. AI, 
London, Ontario N6A 4L6 
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Movies 


home ground. It never seems to have 
occurred to the people who made it 
that the rest of the world might not 
care; by sharing the fierceness of their 
feelings, they have drawn us into that 
world and made us care. 

Horse-faced, big-boned Marie Tifo, 
who won the best-actress prize at the 
Chicago Film Festival for her perfor¬ 
mance as Michelle, suggests a boon- 
docks Quebecoise Mother Courage. 
Like the heroine of Alice Doesn't Live 
Here Anymore, she has had to learn to 
play without a net, and she doesn’t 
need any feminist manifestos to prop 
her up. 

Manon, the emotional anchor in 
her mother’s life, has a shrewd and 
cunning understanding of the power 
this gives her. Driven to live through 
her imagination beyond the circum¬ 
stances of her daily existence, she has a 
need for poetic intensity and a taste for 
Gothic romance. Manon’s love is pos¬ 
sessive, vindictive, obsessive and wildly 
jealous. Recoiling from a world that 
fails to answer her yearnings, this 
finely tuned nymph becomes posses¬ 
sed—not by the devil but by her own 
unfulfilled emotional needs. In the 
end, Manon becomes a sacred monster, 
creating her own interior world, and 
pulling her mother into a cloistered 
folie a deux. 

Along with Micheline Lanctot’s 
The Handyman and Jean Beaudin’s 
Cordelia , Les Bons Debarras indicates 
the resurrection of the Quebec film 
industry, which had been in a sort of 
coma since the mid 1970s. Although 
the film has already had a moderately 
successful run in Quebec, and was 
cheered at Toronto’s Festival of Festi¬ 
vals, distribution in English Canada 
was held back until it had been 
launched in New York. The crazy 
reality is that it is almost impossible to 
sell a Quebec movie in Toronto unless 
it has already had a media buildup in 
New York. Only after a successful 
Toronto run will it be distributed to 
the rest of the country. 

If there were justice in the Canadian 
film industry, Les Bons Debarras 
would sweep the lion’s share of the 
Genie awards when they’re handed out 
on March 12 at Toronto’s Royal Alex¬ 
andra Theatre. But the Canadian Film 
Academy is dominated by Toronto 
anglophones, and in recent years it has 
not been generous to Quebec films. 
The odds favor the appalling Tribute , 
which has millions of dollars of hype 
behind it. But just as Tribute represents 
everything that has gone wrong with 
the Canadian film industry, Les Bons 
Debarras represents the few things 
that have occasionally gone right. [g 


Success Story No. 24 



CN Rail, Sarnia Dome Petroleum Limited, Sarnia 

Going with the flow. 

CN Rail’s computer expertise and specialized equipment help ensure 
that a major natural gas liquids processor, Dome Petroleum 
Limited of Sarnia, Ontario, has a steady supply of cars. 
Brought by pipeline from Western Canada, the liquid 
is fractionated into various products and then loaded into pressurized 
tank cars. Result: Smooth flow of energy for North Americans. 

CTO RAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business.” 



et more enjoyment from 
your own backyard... 

This is one of many Conservatories by Florida which allows 
you to expand your living space. There's plenty of room for a 
table and four chairs, and ample space for your plants too. 

Alternate Heating Ltd. Country Stove Store 

101 Main Street, Dartmouth, N.S. 
(902)435-1658 


ig 

621 Rothesay E., Saint John, N.B 
(506) 696-2321 

Name _ 

Add ress_ 


City _ 
Prov. _ 
Code - 
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Profile 


Mario Carota keeps 
fighting a lonely fight 


He lost his court battle with the federal government for public 
participation in decision making. But not his determination 


M 


ario Carota fairly bubbled 
with optimism. After four years 
and a dozen court appearances, 
he was convinced his solitary legal 
battle with the federal government was 
going to produce the desired result. 
Despite the fact that courts had ruled 
in late 1978 that he didn’t have a case, 
Carota appealed, the appeal was heard 
in Halifax in June, 1979, and judgment 
reserved. For three months nothing 
happened, and Carota saw that as a 
fortunate omen. “I 
thought if they were 
agoing to dismiss my 
iappeal,” he says, 
o“they’d do it in a 
z week or two.” They 
did it in September. 
Carota was crushed. 
“Outrage and faith 
had kept me going 
and, once they des¬ 
troyed my faith in 
the judicial system, 
there was no motiva¬ 
tion. ” He abandoned 
his last option, a 
longshot appeal to 
the Supreme Court 
of Canada, and dis¬ 
appeared into the 
privacy of his own dark contempla¬ 
tions. “The depressing thing about it,” 
he would complain, “is that practically 
no Canadian citizen has the faith that 
they can get justice from the federal 
government through the courts. That’s 
a terrible commentary on our judicial 
system.” 

But less than 18 months later, 
Mario Carota is back; chastened but 
no less determined. His original outrage 
at what he believes was the federal 
government’s closed-door decision to 
divert funds intended to help Prince 
Edward Island fishermen to build a 
shopping centre, offices, golf course, 
yacht club and marina in Summerside 
is intact. But Carota has transferred 
his faith from the judicial system to a 
new faith in what he believes will be the 
common sense and shared outrage of 
his fellow citizens, once they under¬ 
stand what happened to him. Mario 



Mario Carota 


Carota still has a few federal fish to fry. 

The seeds of the dispute were 
planted in 1969, a year before Carota 
and his large family moved to Canada 
from the United States. That year, 
Ottawa and Prince Edward Island 
signed the comprehensive Develop¬ 
ment Plan, a $725-million, 15-year 
project hailed as the first major attempt 
to bring the good life to a have-not 
province. During the plan’s first five 
years, schools were consolidated, roads 
paved, programs established to aid 
farmers and fishermen and home- 
owners, others to attract more tourists 
and industry. 

One of the plan’s many offshoots 
was the Summerside Waterfront 
Development Corp., an agency that 
reclaimed 23 acres of land from the 
town’s harbor to produce a site for a 
shopping-office-recreation develop¬ 
ment. Carota, however, became con¬ 
vinced that it was being partly financed 
by $8 million diverted without consul¬ 
tation from programs to help fisher¬ 
men. By then, Carota was living on 
Bedeque Bay, a stone’s throw from 
Summerside. “The Development Plan 
was intended for rural development 
and to help the poor,” he insists today. 
“They had gotten that money in the 
name of the poor but they were spend¬ 
ing it in the interests of the rich.” 

First, he tried to find the documents 
that might prove his point, but all he 
received was “one affront after 
another.” He thought about taking the 
federal government to court and ap¬ 
proached three lawyers. They all said 
no. Then it occurred to him that, if he 
were arguing in favor of public partici¬ 
pation in the plan, he should prove his 
ability to participate by representing 
himself. “I decided it would be easier 
to teach myself law than to teach those 
lawyers about public participation.” 

In August, 1975, Carota sued the 
federal government in the Federal 
Court of Canada for illegally diverting 
funds without public consultation. The 
suit was dismissed before the end of 
the year but, at about the same time, he 
uncovered new grounds for legal 
action. The legislation establishing the 


Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion (DREE), the agency over¬ 
seeing the plan, recognized public par¬ 
ticipation as a fundamental principle. 
And the Rural Development Council 
(RDC), a provincial voluntary self- 
help group working to organize com¬ 
munities and residents for more than a 
decade, was supposed to be the vehicle 
for that participation. But in 1975, just 
as Carota was taking his first suit to 
court, both the provincial government 
and DREE stopped funding the RDC. 
When the second phase of the 15-year 
plan was signed in 1975, the RDC— 
and, apparently, public participa¬ 
tion — was out of the picture. 

That brought Carota back to the 
Federal Court in the spring of 1976, 
alleging that former DREE minister 
Don Jamieson and his successor, 
Marcel Lessard, had failed to consult 
with the Island public. He demanded 
$100,000 in punitive damages and a 
ruling declaring the Development 
Plan’s second phase null and void. 
After a successful year-long battle to 
convince the courts he had a right to 
sue ministers of the Crown — “If we 
grant him $100,000,” worried a federal 
lawyer, “do we grant the same amount 
to every other Islander too?”—Carota 
began trying to obtain documents re¬ 
lating to citizen participation in the 
formulation of the plan’s second phase. 
He received only signed affidavits from 
both ministers, assuring the court such 
documents didn’t exist. Late in 1978, 
the court ruled that, regardless of the 
provision for citizen participation, 
several acts of Parliament gave the 
ministers the right to sign the second- 
phase agreement. 

When Carota lost his appeal against 
that decision the following September, 
he believed he had taken his own 
dogged sense of justice as far as he 
could. Today, he has a few fresh ideas 
on that score. Thanks to the new 
federal Human Rights Act, he’s ob¬ 
tained piles of DREE records and 
documents relating to his case and he’s 
looking for even more. He’s been 
turned down but he could appeal to 
the courts. “I’m wrestling with that 
now,” he says, laughing. 

He’ll use the material for a book. 
“It’s an appeal to Canadian citizens. 
I’m sharing my story with them and 
letting them decide whether I’ve got 
justice.” He’s still profoundly shaken 
by the experience and the words don’t 
come easily. He’s never written a book 
before, but then he’s never had formal 
legal training. A publisher seems in¬ 
terested but Carota thinks maybe he’ll 
print it himself. — Martin Dorrell 
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Calendar 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


March — New Brunswick Hawks 
play—March 7, Adirondack; March 
8, Nova Scotia; March 11, Maine; 
March 21, Springfield; March 25, 
Rochester, The Coliseum, Moncton 
March 1—Snowmobile Oval Races, 
Rexton 

March 1-31 — Painters Eleven: 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Frederic f on 
March 2-21 — Contemporary 
Canadian Graphics, Galerie Resti- 
gouche, Campbellton 

March 2-21 — Diversite: Contem¬ 
porary Art, Galerie Restigouche, 
Campbellton 

March 5-8 — 1981 Shell Cup Cana¬ 
dian Junior Cross-country Ski Cham¬ 
pionship, Sugarloaf Provincial Park, 
Campbellton 

March 5-29 — Folk Treasures of 
the Ukraine, National Exhibition Cen¬ 
tre, Fredericton 

March 7 — Snowmobile Drag 
Races, Bathurst 

March 13-15 — Men’s N.B. Dia¬ 
mond Seniors Bonspiel, Sussex 

March 14, 15 — N.B. Cup Alpine 
Ski Circuit, Mont Farlagne, Edmund- 
ston 

March 16 — Steven Staryk: Violin¬ 
ist, The Playhouse, Fredericton 

March 17-April 15 — Ken Danby: 
The Graphic Work, Mount Allison 
University, Sackville 

March 21 —Nancy Green Ski Off, 
Poley Mountain, Sussex 

March 23 — Mime Omnibus: 
Seven-member mime company, Bristol 
March 28-April 4 — Theatre New 
Brunswick presents “The Miracle 
Worker,” The Playhouse, Fredericton 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


WE HAVE THE ANSWERS ! 


We can tell you all about general insurance - fire - theft - 
household - automobile - marine (everything except life). 

It's not always easy to understand general insurance, is 
it? 

O.K., we can help you. We don’t sell you anything — we 
are purely and simply public service. 

We also have lots of booklets, for you to read at your 
leisure. 


Call us now. 



Insurance Bureau of Canada 
The Maritime Centre 
1505 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 3K5 
Telephone: (902) 429-2730 
Toll Free 1-800-565-7189 


Irvsurorvce Bureau of Canada Bureau d assurance du Canada 

Representing private general insurance companies in Canada 


If you sell I 

anything to tourists] 

you should sell this 

Canteen, bait shops, gift shops, 
service stations. Get extra business, 
extra profits selling the all-new 
1981 Guide to Atlantic Canada. For 
complete information, please write: 
Neville Gilfoy, Impact Publishing Ltd., 
6088 Coburg Road, Halifax, 

N.S. B3H 1Z4 



$ 2 °° 

RETAIL 


March 1-5 — Anca Laxerand Gail 
Rutherford: Landscapes in Watercolor, 
Great George St. Gallery, Charlotte¬ 
town 

March 9-27 — John and Eve Bur¬ 
den: Gold and Silver Works, Great 
George St. Gallery 

March 12-29 — Island Images: 
Works by P.E.l. artists, Confederation 
Centre Art Gallery, Charlottetown 
March 13, 14 — University of 
Prince Edward Island presents “The 
Hostage,” Confederation Centre, 
Charlottetown 

March 18-April 12 — Robert 
Young: Graphics, Confederation Cen¬ 
tre Art Gallery 


Nova Scotia College 
of Art and Design 

5163 Duke Street, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, B3J 3J6 (902) 422-7381 



Located near the waterfront in the restored area of 
downtown Halifax, the Nova Scotia College of Art 
and Design offers programs of study leading to 
Bachelor degrees in the areas of fine art, graphic 
design, environmental planning, craft, and art edu¬ 
cation. The College also offers evening courses for 
adults in art and design, and some extension pro¬ 
grams in other parts of Nova Scotia. There were 
approximately 2000 participants in these courses 
last year. Students at NSCAD come from all over 
North America; about 60 percent come from 
within the Atlantic region. 

The College has 40 full-time faculty and an enrol¬ 
ment of over 500 students. NSCAD is the only 
degree-granting art college in Canada. 
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KNIT YOUR OWN 
ICELANDIC LOPI 
SWEATER FOR 
ONLY $27.50 

■- 



□ White □ Lt. Grey 

□ Grey □ Dark Grey 

□ Charcoal □ Brown 

□ Dark Beige □ Beige 

□ Dark Brown □ Yellow 

□ Orange □ Rust Red 

□ Burgundy □ Blue 

□ Light Blue □ Dark Green 

□ Green □ Red 
Circle main color, 
check others. 

□ Color card only $1.00. 

To order send cheque or 
money order (add $1.00 for 
postage) to: 

Icelandic Imports and Exports 
Canada Ltd., 2094 Gottingen 
Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3K 3B3 Tel. 422-5937 


Name_ 

Address_ 

Province _Code 

Dealers' inquiries invited 


V. 


Save up to 9% on your heating bills by 
wearing woollens at home and at work 




Calendar 


March 22 — Musician’s Gallery 
presents the Galliard Ensemble, Con¬ 
federation Centre Art Gallery 

March 25-April 19 — Weaving 
Tradition of Highland Bolivia, Con¬ 
federation Centre Art Gallery 

March 28 — Children’s Theatre 
Production: “The Happy Prince,” 
Confederation Centre 

March 30 — Mime Omnibus: 
Seven-member mime company. Con¬ 
federation Centre 



Halifax’s Seafood Restaurant 



Extraordinary Seafood 


Gracious dining, attentive service, 
in an elegant setting. 

(902)423 6818 


NOVA SCOTIA 


March — Atlantic Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, March 9, 10, Halifax; March 
11, Antigonish; March 12, Sydney 
March — Nova Scotia Voyageurs 
play—March 10, Adirondack; March 
13, 15, Maine; March 20, Springfield; 
March 24, New Brunswick; March 27, 
Rochester; March 29, 31, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Metro Centre, Halifax 

March 1-8 — Nova Scotia Labatt 
Brier ’81: Canadian Curling Champ¬ 
ionship, Metro Centre, Halifax 

March 1-16 — “Contributing 
Factors”: Urban landscape photo¬ 
graphs by Sandy Macintosh, St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish 
March 1-23 — Nanga: Japanese 
Ink Paintings, Art Gallery of N.S., 
Halifax 

March 1-30 — Senior High School 
Juried Art Exhibit, Art Gallery, Sher¬ 
brooke Village 

March 1-31 — Charles MacDonald: 
Land and Seascape Painter, Lunenburg 
Art Gallery 

March 1-April 22 — Permanent 
Collection Folk Art, Art Gallery of 
N.S., Halifax 

March 3 — William Tritt: Pianist, 
Bloomfield Centre, Antigonish 

March 3-May 3 — Aspects of 19th 
and 20th Century European Art: Vuil¬ 
lard, Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax 
March 6-8 — Halcon 4: Annual 
Science Fiction Convention, Saint 
Mary’s University, Halifax 

March 9, 10 — Travelers Com¬ 
munity Concert Series presents the 
Atlantic Symphony Orchestra, Dal¬ 
housie Arts Centre, Halifax 

March 13-April 5 — Paintings by 
Tim Zuck, Mount Saint Vincent Uni¬ 
versity, Halifax 

March 27-April 19 — Neptune 
Theatre presents “The Diary of a 
Scoundrel,” Halifax 

March 29 — Halifax Antiquarian 
Book Fair, Lord Nelson Hotel, Halifax 
March 29 — Mime Omnibus: 
Seven-member mime company, 
Bloomfield Centre, Antigonish 



-. 

i n „ 



Visit our international¬ 
ly acclaimed dining 
room—The Griffin 
Room, and our old 
world pub—The Hearth 
and Cricket Lounge. 
Stay in our period 
rooms or modern motel 
and apartments. 


uunaee Arms inn & Motel 
200 Pownal Street, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
(902) 892-24% 


c h\uutie'4 

1 30 St Peter's Road., 
Charlottetown, P.E.I 

Featuring fresh, Island Seafood. Prime Western 
Steaks. ChickenKiev. and other gourmet cuisine 
Recommended in Where to Eat in Canada 
Member of Famous Restaurants International 
Luncheon Mon to Fri Noon - 2 30 pm Dinner 
Mon to Sat 5 30 - 10 30 pm 

Reservations are suggested. 894-7232 
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March 1-13 — Nancy Stevens: 
Halifax realist painter. Arts and Cul¬ 
ture Centre, Stephenville 

March 1-16 — Dorset Art Exhibi¬ 
tion, Newfoundland Museum, St. 
John’s 

March 1-16 — Henry Hinton: 
Photos of China at the turn of the 
century, Newfoundland Museum, St. 
John’s 

March 1-30 — Atlantic Parallels: 
Ten Atlantic Photographers, Memorial 
University Art Gallery, St. John’s 
March 6-8 — Nfld. Closed Single 
Racquetball Championships, YM- 
YWCA, St. John’s 

March 12-18 — Carnival d’hiver, 
Cape St. George 

March 15 — Markham and Broad¬ 
way, Arts and Culture Centre, 
Stephenville 

March 19-May 18 — Spirits of 
Earth and Water, Newfoundland 
Museum, St. John’s 

March 20-22 — Nfld. Invitational 
Squash Tournament, Fort William 
Racquet Club, St. John’s 

March 21 — Labrador Heritage 
Dog Team Races, Goose Bay 

March 24 — Agatha Christie’s “A 
Murder is Announced,” Arts and Cul¬ 
ture Centre, Corner Brook 

March 26 — Newfoundland Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra presents “Ever Popu¬ 
lar Classics,” Arts and Culture Centre, 
St. John’s 

March 27, 28 — Mixed Curling 
Bonspiel, Corner Brook 

March 28 — The Great Labrador 
Loppet (cross-country skiing), Lab¬ 
rador City 

March 28, 29 — Goose Egg Invita¬ 
tional Ski Meet, Goose Bay 



GENERAL 


PORTRAITS, oil, pastel; children, adults, ani¬ 
mals. Starting at $1 50. Special rates family 
commissions. Dartmouth, 469-6023 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AMATEUR WINE/ 
BEER MAKER. Competitive prices, recipes, 
catalogue $1.00. The Spigot, Box 50, Cam¬ 
bridge, N.S. BOP 1 GO 


FLY FISHERMEN: Our new catalogue features 
graphite fly rods for as low as $69.95. The 
best of Fenwick, Cortland, Berkley, Shake¬ 
speare, Columbia, and Diawa. Send 250 for 
your copy. Baird's Snow Country, Box 221, 
Clementsvale N.S., BOS 1 G0(902)467-3626 


BOOKS 


FREE CATALOGUE, 100 Maritime/Nova Sco¬ 
tian Books. Yagar Book Services, Box 99A, 
Musquodoboit Harbour, N.S. B0J 2L0 


OUT-OF-PRINT Canadian Books. Free Cata¬ 
logues. P.J. FitzPatrick, RR # 4, Fredericton, 
N.B. E3B4X5 


OUT-OF-PRINT Canadian books. History, 


biography, literature, travel. Catalogues free. 
John B. Wray, Box 685, Alliston, Ont. L0M 
1 AO (705) 435-7255 


LITTLE LOUIS AND THE GIANT K.C. by 

John Edward Belliveau. "An epic clash be¬ 
tween political power and industrial might. 
And it all happened, right here, a mere 
twenty years ago." Published in Nova Scotia 
by Lancelot Press. Only $4.95 at your local 
bookstore or write Lancelot Press Ltd., Box 
425, Hantsport, N.S. BOP 1 P0 


FOR RENT 


HOUSE FOR RENT by the week in the 
Bahamas. Michael Higgins, 1043 Tower 
Road, Halifax, N.S. (902) 429-8144 or 
423-2016 


NEW BRUNSWICKER wishes to rent summer 
cottage near salt water swimming for August. 
G. Spencer, 10530-137 Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta, T5N 2H3 (403) 455-1 667 


FOR SALE 


FARMS, WATERFRONT, land for sale. For 
1981 information flyer, send $1 OOto: Canso 
Realties Ltd., Box 727, Port Hawkesbury, 
N.S., Canada 


Only $1.00 per word 
Marketplace Order Form 

To: Atlantic Insight, Marketplace, 

6088 Coburg Road, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia, B3H 1Z4 (902) 423-7365 

My ad is. words (10 words minimum. Name, address. $5.00 flat 

rate. Please run.times. Total Cost $.(Must be included 

with order.) Copy deadline six weeks prior to month of issue. 

Inquire about special rates for display. 

COPY (Please type or print clearly) . 


Name . 
Address 


Telephone . 

1 agree to offer a money-back guarantee respecting goods 
or services offered above. 

Your ad could reach 200,000 readers. 
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Ray Guy’s column 


Climate condemned 
us to Canada 


How different things might have been if the conference to 
discuss Newfoundland's union with Canada had been held 
in St. John s in the spring 


I t was our climate that gave New¬ 
foundland Confederation with 
Canada. Plus polka dot rabbits. 
We’re unlike most other places. 
Some days in June and in January are 
interchangeable. Winter lasts nine 
months followed by a milder spell 
which passes for the other three 
seasons. At least that’s the way it 
is here in the southeast corner of 
the island. Nine months might seem 
like a harsh sentence. But what we 
mean by “winter” here is not a cut 
and dried thing. There’s no head nor 
tail to it. 

In other free Christian democracies 
you can set your calendar by the 
seasons. White Christmases are guar¬ 
anteed. Promptly on the first day of 
spring the trees explode into leaf with a 
soft vegetable thunk. On midsummer’s 
day, a heatwave arrives on time and at 
six minutes past four, September 21, 
every leaf unhitches itself simultane¬ 
ously. Even in Newfoundland that’s 
the sort of climate still being taught in 
the schools. 

You get the same thing on calen¬ 
dars. Turn over to May and there’s a 
picture of a maiden in national costume 
up to her armpits in tulips and apple 
blossoms in Ottawa or Vermont or 
Tweeney-Upon-Falstaff, Hants., 
Berks., Bucks., SW. 1, Eng. Press on 
to June and the summer heat is coming 
off the page in waves and the gin and 
quinine is being dispensed in the bee- 
loud glades. 

Here, however, the trees are just as 
bare on Coronation Day as they are at 
the Feast of the Circumcision while, 
on the other hand, there are shirtsleeve 
days in February and icebergs in July. 
Incest and poor diet have long been 
put forward to explain Newfoundland 
politics and Newfoundland politicians 
but, to my own mind at least, not 
enough weight has been given to 
climate. It’s hard to be a warm, 
meaningful, sincere, relevant human 
being like they have in the States when, 
for nine months of the year, you may 
step out the door on green grass in the 


morning and come back to supper 
with the snow halfway up to the 
windowledges. 

There are not many places on 
God’s great globe, either, where you’ll 
find polka dot rabbits. Normal, well- 
adjusted bunnies are brown in summer 
and white in winter. Ours bounce 
around in a quandary. They settle for 
nine months of mottled indecisiveness. 
The Newfoundland human being is in 
much the same cleft stick as the 
Newfoundland rabbit. For nine 
months of the year you wouldn’t, if 
in your right senses, bet a five cent 
piece on what you’re going to see when 
you look out the window the next 
morning. 


"Newfoundland 
winter is a 
nine-month 
Screech hangover” 


Our weather forecasters mumble a 
lot. On TV, they go at their maps like 
windmills in a force 10 gale, inter¬ 
spersing all sorts of swoops and arrows 
with pregnant lice representing the sun 
and when they’re finished I’ll challenge 
anyone to repeat what they’ve just 
said. It saves them from being kicked 
to death in public. High-speed 
gibberish is their only method of 
self-defence in a place where a balmy 
and tranquil sunset can give way to a 
night like that on which Lucy Grey 
was lost. 

Nature itself is befuddled by New¬ 
foundland weather. Former cabinet 



ministers and their brothers-in-law 
know enough and can afford to hump 
off to Florida and stay there for the 
duration. But robin red breasts, for 
instance, can’t decide when to migrate. 
Some of them never do. There’s been 
one in my front yard the year round. It 
takes one step south and two north 
and manages to look bilious and con¬ 
fused at the same time—rather like Joe 
Clark trying to grasp the rudiments of 
Sri Lanka’s fiscal policies. It looks 
ruffled and vexatious, as if it had been 
sucked through a vacuum cleaner. So 
do the people passing on the sidewalk. 
Newfoundland winter is a nine-month 
Screech hangover. 

Our politics suffer thereby. Had 
Joey Smallwood’s fellow delegates to 
Canada not been children of the 
Newfoundland climate when they went 
to Ottawa in the spring of 1948, we 
might not be laboring as we are today 
under the handicap of televised Cana¬ 
dian football, P. Trudeau and tinned 
B.C. salmon. Gordon Bradley, along 
with Smallwood and others, had been 
sent to Ottawa to make the final 
arrangements for Confederation. Gor¬ 
don balked. Like our robin red breasts 
after Labor Day he was in two minds 
about the enterprise. But as chance 
would have it, the Newfoundland 
plenipotentiaries arrived in Ottawa in 
the midst of an early heat wave. Mr. 
Bradley was wearing that fleece-lined, 
cast-iron undergarment so necessary 
to survival in Newfoundland for much 
of the year. It was the custom among 
the older folk for the women to sew 
their men into these longjohns about 
the latter part of September and to cut 
them free again in early July. 

In the heathenish malarial jungle 
of Ottawa in May, poor Gordon fell a 
victim to the heat and set his hand to 
those fatal terms of union on the 
promise that he be instantly whisked 
back to the blessed coolth of his natal 
isle. Our first Canadian senator, need¬ 
less to say. 

When it comes time to cut Canada 
adrift, let the deal be done in St. John’s 
in May...with the Ottawa chappies 
seated outside in their bathing drawers. 
It’d be all over in five minutes and 
they’d probably chuck in half Ontario 
as a going-away present. 
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Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked-avoid inhaling. 
Average per cigarette - ReguIar and King Size: “Tar" 8 mg Nic 0.8 mg. 
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When you want great taste, spell it out. 





